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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 
ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Needer 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enable you to 
take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
management and show 
you the volume handled 
by each operator. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Counts the Calls 
This small set back 
Ratchet Counter 
regist rs one for 
each press of the 
thumb lever.  In- 
stantly set back to 
zero by one turn of 
knob. Send for 
booklet giving 
complete descrip- 
tion of models. 








EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 











“B. & K.” 


Cable Racks 
and Hooks 
have been standard- 
ized by many of the 
leading telephone com- 
panies. “Simplicity” 
is one of their princi- 
pal features. 
Get the B.& K. 
The B. &K Telephone Catalog 
Mfg. Co. 
Railroad St. & 
New Britain, 
onn. 











Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone Wire. 

Slemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. !. 
CHICAGO—1 12 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Bidg. 
NEW YORK—233 Broadway 
BOSTON— 176 Federal St. 











A MESSENGER HANGER 
that stands up under 
the most severe weather 
conditions 


UNIVERSAL 


Messenger 
Hangers 


are forged from open hearth steel 
vanized of 





and are hot gal- 


course, 


They are made in two siz 

No. 1—-of %x2-inch stock. 

No. 2—of %x1%-inch stock 

A special curved 
adaptable for use on 
desirable on account of their 
straight work 


groove makes 
corners, besides 


them particularly 
being thoroughly 
all-round strength, for 


el bolts insure that the 
securely at each pole, 
possibility of slipping 


Two heavy, high carbon, ste 
messenger strand is clamped 
thus povitively eliminating the 
or sagging cables. 


Write us for further information 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


SiOO SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 





American Steel & Wire Co. * 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denwe* 


Chicago 
Worcester 











CEDAR | 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 











[fella 


No. 2521—The Standard 
Patented Nov. 15, 1904—June 27, 1916 


FRANKEL TEST 
CONNECTORS 


make instantaneous connec- 

tions as the sharp needle-like 

point pierces the insulation 
PRICES 


Lessthan Doz. 100 500 1000 
doz. each each each each each 


No.2521 .20 12) .11 .10 09 


Loe 


NATIONAL POLE CO 
ESCANABA 1: 1: MICH. 








FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


a 
as 


—_ 


fill every requirement 
that an anchor should. 


Really Holds. 
Doesn't Creep. 
Costs little toinstall. 
Can be reclaimed. 


FAULTLESS ANCHOR 
& MFG. CO. 


Centerburg, Ohio 











MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 
Can be used under more varied 
conditions than any other. 
ARMCO——® RODS 


DOUBLE 


208 page hand 
book on request 








W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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105A MAGNETO 
WALL TELEPHONE 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. 


t. Paul, Minn. 





POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maximum Efficiency and Accessibility 
of Magneto Telephones 


is obtained by close observation of the faults of previous mod- 
els and high ideals of the designer to produce an instrument 
that is a superior product. 

Close comparison of the older models of Leich Telephones with the 
present, at once reveals the fact that few changes have been necessary 
to bring the instruments to a high state of excellence; and, further, no 
part is located in a difficult position to remove or inspect. 


The best proof of the above is the heartv indorsement by the users of 
——— these telephones and the repeat orders from our many customers. 


Write for latest catalog and prices. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








You can’t afford to use anchors 
that may have the slightest chance for error 
or fault in their installation, just because 
vou can buy them a few cents cheaper. 

There is satisfaction in KNOWING— 

If you use NEVER-CREEPS—you KNOW. 


(hance (Gmpany 


CENTRALIA, MO. 
OS 2 SANS, ST ER TRATES = IE 











The New Perfection Solderer 


as shown in this cut is 
being heated by what 
we think the most sat- 
isfactory way. How- 
ever, any good heating 
arrangement that you 
may have can be used. 
The tool can be prop- 
erly heated in from 
three to four minutes 
if heating arrangement 
is operating properly. 
In cther words, it is as 
easily heated as a large 
size soldering iron, and 
will do ten times the 
work that could be 
done with an iron, with one heating, and do it 
better, for the hot solder is applied directly to 
any part of the joint desired, and instantly heats 
the joint to proper temperature. All solder not 
needed on the joint falls back into the lip pro- 
vided for it, and when the valve lever is re- 
leased runs back into lower chamber to be 
used over again. 


BELL SPECIALTY CO. 
Chester, S. C. a 
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Service, Publicity and Rates. 

Direct activities of telephone companies 
along publicity lines have been consider- 
ably lessened during the past year or 
more, and especially during the period of 
federal control. It is true that the mna- 
tional advertising of the Bell System was 
kept up, but the local advertising of the 
various compamies was considerably cur- 
tailed. 

In a_ national 


way the Independent 


companies have received a tremendous 
amount of indirect but very teal publicity 
in the past year. The experiment in gov- 
ernment control revealed to senators and 
that the 


congressmen Independent tele- 


phone industry is of a magnitude and 
power totally unsuspected by them here- 
tofore. As never before they now realize 
that the Independent telephone companies 
have a large part in furnishing the tele- 
phone service of the country. 

Yes, excellent national publicity, edu- 
cational in nature, was derived by the 
Independent telephone companies as a re- 
sult of federal’ control, and mainly 
through the constructive activities of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. The advantage gained through 


this free but most valuable publicity 


should not be lost. The national associa- 
tion, in its program for the ensuing year, 
should plan for keeping the Independent 
industry before the public in some effec- 
tive way. 

A good start has been made through 
Washing- 


ton, indirect though they have been in a 


the association’s activities in 


publicity way. But if indirect effort has 
accomplished so much, what would not 
direct effort do? Surely it would make 
service 


Bell 


pany’s, even in the New England states. 


the Independent emblem and 


ideals as well known as the com- 

Of course, any national publicity work 
of the United States association must be 
supported by the state associations and, 
local 


in turn, by the Independent com- 


panies. Indeed, the latter should be 
proud and glad of an opportunity to link 
themselves up with such a movement—to 
be able to tell their communities that 
they are part of the great Independent 
industry which, for so many years, has 
stood for good telephone service and has 
had such an important part in the tele- 
phone development of the country. 

Just now the real purpose of telephone 
publicity is the molding of public opin- 


ion so that the 


of the 


panies, as regards service and rates, may 


position com- 
be viewed with an open mind, free from 


prejudice. Service has deteriorated in 
many exchanges but not to the degree 
which the public imagines, but the gen- 
eral feeling of unrest and tendency to 
criticize the prevailing order of things is 
sc strong at present, that complaints are 
filed, many of them unjustified by con- 
ditions. 

The first efforts, therefore, should be 
in the direction of improving service. 
Real serious endeavor will prove convinc- 
ingly to the public that the management 
is doing all it can to improve service and 
With 


provide for future demands. ser- 


vice weil in hand, publicity can then be 
1elied upon to effectively tell “the story 
of the utilities.” 


Service Charges in Ohio. 


Those service connections and move 
charges are now before a number of state 
utility commissions. 

The Ohio 


make a ruling on them. It 


commission is the first to 
ordered the 
service installation charge to new sub- 
scribers discontinued for it considers such 
a charge unjust and unreasonable on an 
original installation. 

The commission found that the average 
length of time a subscriber keeps a tele- 
phone in the same location is less than 
1% years and 9) per cent abandon the 
service or move to another location with- 
in two years. There are thus practically 
no. long-time users of telephone service 
in Ohio. 

While original installation costs are, in 
the commission’s opinion, a charge to the 
transfers of 


capital account, the cost of 


service is chargeable to operating ex- 


penses. In the first case, the subscriber 
brings new business to the company and 
latter, the subscriber merely 


in the con- 


tinues the service which had been ex- 


tended to his predecessor. 
The 


time and expense but yield no additional 


latter changes cost the company 


revenue, so a charge is justified, the com- 


mission declares. Changes in the loca- 


tions of instruments benefit no one except 
those causing them to be made. Hence 


they should bear the expense. 








Ohio Abolishes Installation Fee 


Ruling Issued September 13 by Ohio Public Utilities Commission Requiring Tele- 
phone Companies to Discontinue the $3.50 Service Connection Charge Author- 
ized by Postmaster General Burleson—New Transfer and Move Charges Named 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
is the first state commission to complete 
an investigation and issue a ruling in re- 
gard to service connection and move 
charges since the relinquishment of con- 
trol of the telephone systems of the 
country by the federal government. 

In an order handed down September 
13, the commission approved a charge of 
$1 for the transfer of an existing tele- 
phone installation from one subscriber to 
another, and charges ranging from $1 to 
$2 for changes in the location of an in- 
strument, but declined to authorize a ser- 
vice installation charge to new _ sub- 
scribers) The order becomes effective 
on October 3. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
the exacting of any charge to the sub- 
scriber, for an original installation, is un- 
just and unreasonable. To protect them- 
selves, however, the companies may 
establish a regulation that new subscrib- 
ers shall pay three months’ rental in ad- 
vance, which payment shall not be sub- 
ject to rebate if the service is discon- 
tinued within three months of the date 
of installation of the instrument. 

The investigation into the reasonable- 
ness of the service connection charges as 
imposed by the federal telephone admin- 
istration about a year ago was instituted 
by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
on August 1, on its own motion. Hear- 
ings were held and two days spent in 
taking the testimony of those who offered 
themselves as witnesses and much valu- 
able data was submitted. 

The manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., at Columbus, told the com- 
mission that the order would mean a loss 
of approximately $15,000 a year to the 
company in Columbus. The Cincinnati 
manager estimated the loss there at $85,- 
000 and the Cleveland manager said the 
loss in his city would be approximately 
$100,000. 

The findings of the commission in this 
matter, which are given practically in full 
below, are worthy of careful reading by 
every telephone man: 

Subscriber Changes. 

“The testimony and data submitted by 
the telephone companies, disclosed the 
surprising fact that the average length of 
time which a subscriber keeps a telephone 
in the same location, is less than one and 
one-half years, and that of each 100 users 
of telephonic service, 90 will abandon the 
same, or remove to another location with- 
in two years, thus requiring constant 
changes, such as putting in and taking 


cut of instruments, or transferring from 
one subscriber to another, all of which 
entails large expense, which must be 
borne by someone. 

It is the contention of the telephone 
companies, that these charges, or at least 
a large part of them, whether for original 
installation or otherwise, should be borne 
by the subscriber who causes the expendi- 
ture to be made, in each particular case, 
and that any other system would be a 
hardship on the long-time user, but ac- 
cording to the testimony, there are prac- 
tically no long-time users. 

Mr. Barnard, commercial engineer of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
who was offered by the companies as an 
expert witness, testified as follows in 
response to the question: 


Few Long-Time Subscribers. 


“What proportion of the subscribers 
as a general proposition cause these fre- 
quent changes; in other words, what pro- 
portion are long-time subscribers?’ 


I do not think that there are more 
than 10 per cent of the subscribers un- 
der any normal conditions that will re- 
tain service for more than two years, 
and I think in most cases it would be 
less. I think the average life of two 
years or two and a half is higher than 
the situation would indicate, for the rea- 
son that there are always a few, very 
small in numbers, who retain service for 
a great length of time. 

You might have one per cent of the 
subscribers retaining the service for 15 
years. No doubt there are a consider- 
able number. The great bulk of them 
probably 85 to 90 per cent, are less than 
two years, and it is not an extreme con- 
dition to have 50 per cent of them less 
than a year and 25 per cent less than 
six months. That is, of course, a very 
substantial factor in the situation. And 
very few of them more than two years. 


Mr. Reed, general manager for Ohio, 
for the Central Union Telephone Co., 
which has approximately 30,000 subscrib- 
ers in Columbus, testified: 


We have had an examination made of 
all of the subscribers’ record cards in 
our active record files—that is, the cards 
of all subscribers now in service—and 
it showed that prior to 1905 there were 
45 stations in service that are still in ser- 
vice; that there are still in service 313 
subscribers connecting during 1905; 258 
connected during 1906, and so on, as 
shown in the statement on page 22, the 
condition being that over 50 per cent of 
the stations now in service were con- 


nected during the last two years. . . . 
We found that that 4,800 cards repre- 
sented 5,110 stations, and excluding 91 
stations which had been in service more 
than ten years, and on which the cards 
didn’t show clearly the actual date of 
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connection, the percentage of such cards 
amounting to less than 2 per cent. We 
found that the average life of the 5,019 
stations discontinued was 1.47 years. 


Installation Charge. 


“It is claimed by the telephone com- 
panies that the average cost of an origi- 
nal installation of a telephone, and of 
connections and disconnections, is up- 
wards of $8, and they contend that $3.50 
of this should be paid by the subscriber 
when this service is installed, and that the 
cnly reason the whole amount should not 
be paid by him, is that $3.50 is ‘all the 
traffic will bear,’ and that the assessing 
of the whole expense against the sub- 
scriber would restrict the growth of the 
business. 

It is the opinion of the commission 
that the assessing of any portion of such 
charge against the subscriber, would have 
a tendency to restrict the development of 
the plant, but aside from that, it is the 
business of a telephone company to fur- 
nish service to all who may apply for it, 
within the sphere of its operations, and 
to provide the instrumentalities necessary 
to enable it to do so. That expense is 
capitalized, and upon its capitalization, 
the company is entitled to earn a return. 

It is contended, however, by the com- 
panies that since approximately 50 per 
cent of the users move or discontinue 
service during a year, and as a large part 
of the installation cost is then withdrawn 
from capital, and charged to operation, 
the company ceases to earn upon it. But 
no evidence was offered, showing what 
proportion of the original installations 
were abandoned during any given period. 

It is to be presumed, in the absence 
of any showing to the contrary, that it 
is only a small percentage, and especially 
at this time, when dwellings are scarce, 
and the demand for telephonic service 
exceeds the ability of the company in 
many instances to supply. 

If the 50 per cent of changers keep 
moving round in a circle, so to speak, 
or if they remove to other localities, and 
new users move in and continue the ser- 
vice, there is no withdrawal from capital. 
and the cost of transferring is taken care 
of in the expense account. 

When a telephone company enters 4 
territory, and holds itself out to serve the 
public, it is certainly charged with notice 
that every house, tenement, shop or build- 
ing in that territory, is a potential sta- 
tion, in which, at some time, it may )b« 
called upon to install a telephone, the ex- 
pense of which is a proper charge to the 
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capital account; that a certain proportion 
of such installations will sooner or later 
be abandoned, and that it must be pre- 
pared for such vicissitudes in business. 

And since, in case of permanent aban- 
donment, the amount withdrawn from 
capital, is returned to the company in the 
way of expense, there can be no great 
hardship to the company. It becomes 
simply a question, then, of the proper 
method of distributing the burden among 
ali of the subscribers. 


Installation Expense Apportionment. 


“If the installation costs were charged 
to the subscribers, it might result in a 
slightly lower rate to the very few long- 
time users, but no system can be devised 
whereby any utility can apportion to each 
individual user, the exact proportion of 
the expense of his service. 

For example: The patron who rides a 
single block on a street car, pays the 
same fare as those who ride ten blocks, 
and the subscriber whose instrument is 
a mile from the switchboard, pays the 
same rate as those who are in the ad- 
joining square. And all rates and 
charges must be based somewhat upon 
general averages. 

In private business, those who serve 
the public are constantly seeking new cus- 
tomers, by advertisement, by personal so- 
licitation, and by other: methods, and no 
one would think of imposing an initial 
charge on a new customer, in order to 
relieve the long-time customers from the 
expense of securing new’ business. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
nothing should be unnecessarily done to 
prevent the growth of a telephone plant. 
It is not only to the interest of the com- 
pany to secure as many new subscribers 
as possible, but the value of its service 
to its subscribers may be measured to a 
great extent, by the ever-increasing num- 
bers which they may reach over its lines. 

Holding these views, the commission 
finds that the exacting of any charge to 
the subscriber, for an original installa- 
tion, is unjust and unreasonable, and 
should be discontinued. But in order to 
protect itself against subscribers who re- 
tain the service, as is sometimes the case, 
for a few days, or a few weeks only, the 
companies will be permitted to require, 
in case they so desire, prepayment for a 
period of three months, without rebate, 
in case sooner discontinued. 

And as the testimony disclosed that 
there are frequent demands from persons 
requiring telephonic service for a few 
days only, fer some special purpose, the 
commission sees no reason why a higher 
short-time rate might not be made, to 
cover the additional cost of such service. 


Transfers. 


“When a telephone company has once 
instituted its service on a premises, it has 
a right to assume that, although the occu- 
pant of the premises may change, the ser- 
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vice—to someone—will remain reason- 
ably permanent; and since experience 
shows that there are constant changes, 
which cost the company time and ex- 
pense, but yield no additional revenue, a 
portion of such expense, at least, should 
be borne by those who cause it. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
a charge of $1 for the change or transfer 
ot a telephone from one person to 
another, on premises where service has 
once been installed, is just and reason- 
able, and should be borne by the appli- 
cant. 

It may be suggested that this would 
be discrimination as between a subscriber 
on a premises which requires a new in- 
stallation, and one seeking service on a 
premises, where installation has already 
been made. But it should be borne in 
mind, that the cost in one case is capi- 
talized, and the subscriber brings new 
business to the company, while the cost 
in the other case is chargeable to oper- 
ating expenses, and the subscriber merely 
continues the service which had been ex- 
tended to his predecessor. 

In determining the question of discrim- 
ination, it is the premises, rather than the 
subscriber, which furnishes the basis for 
comparison. 

Not every individual is a prospective 
subscriber, for a telephone, in order to 
be used, must be installed somewhcre, 
and a considerable proportion of the 
population is so migratory that it will 
never remain in one place long enough, 
to acquire that title or possession of a 
premises, which would require the instal- 
lation of a telephone. But every premises, 
capable of use or occupancy, is a poten- 
tial station, and it is no discrimination 
if subscribers are connected to the service 
on different bases, if all, in each case, 


‘are treated alike. 


Charges for Moves and Changes. 

“Testimony shows that there are fre- 
quent requests for the changing of in- 
struments from one portion of a room 
to another, or from one room to an ad- 
joining room, and sometimes from one 
story to another, and that often these re- 
quests and the attendant cost are merely 
to gratify the whims of the subscribers. 
This expense benefits no one except those 
who cause it to and hence, 
should be borne by them. 

The commission will authorize charges 
for this service when requested by the 
subscriber, as follows: 


be made, 


For moving instrument from one 
location to another in the same 
SE ov cou whin bce ke eden ecenaeen $1.00 


For moving the instrument from one 
room to another on the same floor 1.50 


For moving an instrument from one 
floor of the building to another... 2.00 
For changes, other than those speci- 

fied, when made on request of the sub- 

scriber, the actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial, but for a similar service, not to 
exceed the charges herein specified. 
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All telephone companies desiring, and 
entitled to make these charges, will be 
required to amend their schedules, ef- 
fective October 1, 1919, carrying rates for 
such services, not to exceed those herein 
found to be just and reasonable. And 
on and after October 1, 1919, the present 
charge of $3.50 shall be discontinued.” 

In its order, the commission directed 
the telephone companies operating in the 
state of Ohio to cease and desist, after 
October 1, from imposing and collecting 
rates for changes in the location of tele- 
phone instruments in those 
just quoted. 

It is also ordered: 

“That the telephone companies may, if 
they so elect, establish a regulation that 
subscribers shall pay three months’ rental 
in advance, which payment shall not be 
subject to rebate in the event of the dis- 
continuance of service by the subscriber 
within three months following the date 
of the installation of his service. 

That, if they so elect, they may estab- 
lish such reasonable 
for special short-time 
meet their actual costs and provide a 
fair return upon such special investment. 

That any charge for the installation of 
a station where none is installed at the 
time of the application for 
and hereby is prohibited. 

That the telephone companies electing 
to establish 


excess of 


charges 
services as will 


rates and 


service be, 


and maintain the charges 
hereinbefore described, publish and file 
schedules in conformity thereto. 

That where 
them, are maintained by any telephone 
company subject to the jurisdiction of 
the commission, 


such charges, or any of 


the receipts therefrom 

be regularly recorded in special accounts 

opened for such purpose.” 

Booneville, Ind., Without Service 
as a Result of Strike. 

The little town of Booneville, in that 
section of Indiana generally referred to 
as the “pockets,” has been without tele- 
phone service since Saturday, September 
6, when the exchange was closed as a 
result of disturbances around the building 
following an 
night before. 

The exchange was closed by George 
Hall, general manager of the Southern 
Telephone Co. of Indiana at that place, 
on the advice of the mayor and city 
council. The company had been operating 
for two weeks at Booneville with girls 
from Evansville and when these girls quit 


operators’ strike on the 


other operators from Evansville were im- 
ported to take their places. 

A large crowd gathered at the exchange 
on the arrival of the second group of 
Fvansville girls and several encounters 
are reported to have resulted. Mr. Hall 
conferred with a committee of operators 
on the night before the strike and they 
asked him to recognize their union. This 
he refused to do and the strike resulted. 





Company’s Prosperity—and Yours 


Here Is an Answer to the Question of Just How Much Does a Company’s 
Prosperity or Lack of Prosperity Affect the Individual Employe—lIdeas 
Which Should Set Both Managers and Employes Thinking Seriously 


I wonder how many of the employes of 
The Texas Telephone Co. have given 
thought to this particular question: Just 
how much does the prosperity, or lack of 
prosperity, of the company, affect you? 

Does it make any difference to you, 
personally and individually, whether the 
company is prosperous or not? 
Does it make any difference in your 
pay? In your working conditions? 
Is it any more pleasant or 
more gratifying in any 
way to work for a pros- 
perous company, 
rather than one 
that is usually just 
three laps ahead 
of the sheriff? 

We think it is—think it so much that we 
have decided to make this proposition of 
prosperity the subject of the second of 
our series of letters to managers, submit- - 
ting to you our own ideas on the ques- 
ton, and inviting your ideas in return. 


$150 Out of the 


What Is This Prosperity Business, 
Anyway? 

Noah Webster defines prosperity as 
“good fortune; success,” or “the state of 
being prosperous’—which, according to 
all accounts, is a mighty good state to be 
in. 

Mr. Webster goes on to admit that to 
be prosperous is to be thriving or flourish- 
ing, and he ought to know—he wrote the 
dictionary. 

The prosperity—or adversity—of a tele- 
phone company is largely a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. 

Of course the company must furnish 
satisfactory telephone service to its pa- 
trons; unless it does that, it is hardly like- 
ly to ever be thriving or flourishing. But, 
ro matter how satisfactory and efficient 
the service, no company could be con- 
sidered as thriving and prosperous unless 
the income from its business was sufficient 
to meet adequately and even liberally its 
legitimate and proper expenses. 


Those expenses should be sufficient to 
maintain a capable management; a com- 
petent and adequate organization of man- 
agers and employes; efficient plant and 
property conditions; proper systems for 

_ accounting, collecting and conducting the 
business; a sufficient cash working capi- 
tal; and to pay the taxes and “fixed ex- 
penses” of the business. 

To continue and perpetuate prosperity, 
the income should be sufficient, in addition 


By E. C. Blomeyer 
President, Texas Telephone Co. 


to meeting the expenses, to provide day 
by day against the inevitable deprecia- 
tion from the elements and other causes, 
and the wearing out by use, of the plant 
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4 450%, 


“So There We Are, Mr. Manager—With $150 a Month Left as Profit for Your Exchange; 


$1,600 You Took In—$1,800 Net for a Year If We’re Lucky.” 


and property used in furnishing the ser- 
vice, so that when the present plant—or 
any part of it—is no longer efficiently 
usable because of depreciation, wear, ob- 
solesence or from other causes, the money 
will be there from past earnings to re- 
place it. 

And, in addition to those things, there 
should still be left over out of the in- 
come sufficient money to pay the owners 
of or investors in the business a reason- 
able earning on their capital investment ; 
to make the business profitable, not only 
as a matter of common justice to the 
present investors, but in order that the 
company may be able to secure additional 
capital, when necessary, that the property 
and business may grow and expand with 
the growth and expansion of the commu- 
nities it serves. 

So prosperity, to a telephone company, 
means mostly a sufficient income to run 
the business properly and efficiently; to 
perpetuate the business, and to make it 
profitable as it goes along. 


Therefore, prosperity is largely a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents. That being the 
case, dollars and cents seem to be the 
proper things for us to talk about here. 

And,- to bring it nearer home to you, 
Mr. Manager, suppose we talk about the 
dollars and cents of the local telephone 
exchange. 


“All That Glisters Is Not Gold.” 


It is not very difficult to figure out a 
nice profit from almost any old business 
—on paper. 

You know how easy it is—on paper— 
to take one hen, start a chicken ranch, 
and be a millionaire in 13 years and four 
months. That’s no trick at all for a fel- 
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low with a nimble pencil and plenty of 
imagination. 

I have met telephone exchange mana- 
gers who were always raising sand be- 
cause the company wouldn’t spend more 
money on their exchange. There was al- 
ways something they wanted done—and 
a lot of times they were 
right, so far as the need of 
that thing is concerned. 


The trouble was that 
they never stopped to 
think whether 


the exchange 
could afford to 
spend the money 
for. that thing. 

You may 
that way yourself, at times. 

“The company is making good money 
off of this exchange,” you may think. 
“We took in $1,600 down here last month, 
in cold, hard cash, didn’t we? Well, I’ve 
figured up the pay roll here, and all the 
vouchers I sent in, ’n everything—and all 
we spent was $620.40. We only spent 
$620, and we took in $1,600—I know, be- 
cause I put it in the bank myself.” 

“Now, of course, I understand that 
there are some other expenses that are 
paid by the general office, but you can’t 
tell me they’re sending almost a thousand 
dollars a month out of Waco to keep up 
this exchange. Nothing doing, bo. Yet 
the boss says he’s not making any big 
profit on this plant.” 

Then maybe you wonder why the com- 
pany tries to bunk you with that old stuff 
about not making any money in your 
town, and you end up by deciding that it 
must be because it’s the only way the 
boss knows of keeping out of hoisting 
wages a little, or putting that new lino- 
leum on the office floor, or buying that 
little Ford for the manager that you've 
been hinting for about a year. 

Well—tlet’s see. 

You took in $1,600—you know it, be- 
cause you put it in the bank yourself. So 
we won't attempt to argue that fact. 

But, $600 of that $1,600 was for tol 
calls—and right off the bat, $450 or so 0! 
that money goes to the toll line company. 
All the exchange earns is its commission 
on the tolls, and putting that at its high- 
est, it is no more than 25 per cent. 5S 
the $1,600 is cut to $1,150 right at th: 
start. 

You spent some money through the ik 
cal office, and when you add the pay rol! 


feel 
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tc it, you know of $620 that was spent for 
your exchange. 

All right. Add to that the material you 
used for maintenance—for which the gen- 
eral office paid—and the cost of sending 
Bill, Tom and Jack down there during 
the month to work on the cable or the 
switchboard, or to help out the day after 
you had that storm. Well, maybe you 
didn’t have a storm last month, but you 
usually manage to have one, or a fire, or 
something that makes extra help neces- 





sary, once or twice, or ever so often, each 
year. 

During the month some of the traffic 
folks dropped in to help you re-arrange 
the operating schedule, or maybe one of 
the general office staff blew in and ap- 
peared before your tax board, or to talk 
to the mayor and the city councilmen 
about rates. 

The auditor’s office made up and sent 
you your subscribers’ bills, and it kept 
your books for you. The general office 
sent down your supply of stationery and 
blanks ; maybe the commercial man visited 
you to help out on a particularly aggrava- 
ting or important service complaint. The 
plant folks made you the estimate for the 
new cable lead you’ve been needing—and, 
incidentally, the company 
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rectly managed telephone plant—and if 
they were not done for you by the folks 
in Waco, they would have to be done in 
your town. It costs money to do them 
in Waco—the same as it would 
money to do them where you are—and 
your exchange is expected to pay its 
proper proportion of that cost. 


cost 


Maybe you would never need, in one 
month, all the various kind’ of assistance 
I have mentioned, but the chances are 
that you will need them some time—and 
perhaps several times—during every year. 
And when you do need them, they are pro- 
vided for you, and the expense charged 
te your exchange. 

Now, just to be easy with you, we'll say 
that all those expenses average only $125 
a month for your exchange—although you 
you can take it from me that is probably 
away too low. But we'll just add $125 
to $620 you have already counted and 
the result is $745 for expenses for the 
month—we'll call it $750, to make the 
figuring easier. 

“All right,” you might say, “but when 
you take that off the $1,150, you’ve made 
$400 profit on this exchange for the 
month—or about $5,000 in a year. Where 


do you get that stuff about the com- 








furnished the money to do eee srt 
the work. 

And maybe you got into 
a lawsuit a month or so 
ago over some serious 
service complaint, or an 
accident or damage to 
property, and the 
pany’s lawyers are over at 
the court house fighting 
that. Maybe the trouble 
didn’t amount to a law- 
suit, but was settled out of 
court—but that was prob- 
ably because the company 
is carrying accident insur- 
ance on your exchange 
and that costs money, too. 

The company paid for 
the fire insurance for your 


com- 


average 
creased. 


fice; it carries compen- 
sation insurance for you 
ind your employes there; 
it pays the expenses of the 
sick benefit and disability 
plan for all its employes. 
't paid your rent. It em- 
ploys men in the general office, who spe- 
cialize on certain things—and your ex- 
hange receives the benefit of their spe- 
ial knowledge. 

[he company carries the burden of a 
Oss on your exchange—if there is a loss— 
ard when money has to be spent there for 
new work, and the exchange is not earn- 
ng it, the company puts up that money, 
borrows it, if it must be borrowed. 
Now, all these things enumerated in 
the foregoing, and more things of the 
same character, need to be done in a cor- 


letter. 


r 
U 


man. 


what would be the result? 


Here is presented another of the serics of letters to managers and 
employes of the Texas Telephone Co. 
in the issue of July 26 and Mr. Blomeyer and Teternony received 
numerous letters of commendation regarding it. 

This letter, also written by Mr. Blomeyer, discusses a new angle of 
the relation between the company and the employe. 
hinted at in the first letter, as to the mutuality of the company and 
employes, is gone into in detail in this letter. 

Increased personal production and greater efficiency in combina- 
tion with higher rates are pointed out by Mr. Blomeyer as the answer 
to the question now before all telephone companies—that of keeping 
the company prosperous now and continuing it prosperous in the face 
of still higher costs of doing business. 
raised to a certain level, above which the service cannot be sold to the 
Above that point, the volume of business would de- 
crease so much that the income would be lessened instead of in- 


If the brain power of each employe of a company were concen- 
trated upon the question of increased saving or increased earning, 
Mr. Blomeyer goes into this matter in this 


Managers and employes will do well to read this article carefully 
for the company’s prosperity is the employe’s prosperity. 


pany not making any money, anyway?” 

Well, Mr. Manager, I’ll just take $50 
of that $400 away from you right now— 
to pay the taxes on your plant, which 
will be at least $600 a year, and usually 
more. Nothing is more certain, you 
know, than taxes—nothing, that is, ex- 
cepting death. 

But we've still got $350 left—$4,200 a 


year. Not such a bad profit after all, 
eh—for just a middling-sized telephone 
exchange? 

Wait a minute, Mr. Manager. We 





The first letter was published 


What was only 


Telephone rates can only be 
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haven’t said a word about depreciation. 

You know what depreciation is, Mr. 
Manager. If you don’t, pay $1,000 or so 
for a brand new automobile today, use 
it moderately and keep it carefully for 
three or four years, and then try to sell 
it. You'll be lucky to get $300 or so for it 
then. The difference between the $1,000 
it cost you and the $300 you get—well, 
that’s depreciation, obsolescence and such 
things. 

A telephone exchange plant that will 
teke in around $1,000 a month for ren- 
tals, probably stands the company around 
$35,000 to $50,000 of investment, depend- 
ing on the character of construction and 
sc on. Some will have cost more; a few 
might cost less. We'll say $40,000, to 
be conservative. 

As to depreciation on your plant, Mr. 
Manager, I'll be nice to you—I’ll only 
lay away 6 per cent. It is true that many 
telephone engineers and utilities commis- 
sions who have studied the subject most 
thoroughly would probably lean to around 
7 per cent or even 8 per cent on the av- 
erage small telephone plant—but I want 
to be nice to you, so I'll only ask you 
for 6 per cent. Seo I'll take $2,400 a year 
on your $40,000 plant, or $200 a month, 

and put it away where we 
keep it against the 
day when we'll have to re- 
place the switchboard and 
the other parts of the 
plant we are wearing out 
now in furnishing service 
in your town. 

So there we are, Mr. 
Manager—with $150 a 
month left as profit for 
your exchange; $150 out 
of the $1,600 you took in— 
$1,800 net for a year, if 
we're lucky. 


can 


That’s about 4% per 
cent net on the invest- 
ment. 

If the owners had in 


money what is invested in 
the property, they could 
buy Liberty bonds at the 
present market and make 
more money than that. 

Or they could loan it 
out on good Texas “black 
land” farms at 5% per 
cent to 8 per cent, and 
they wouldn’t need to worry about the 
hazards of the telephone business at all 


As to this “imaginary” exchange. 

The figures we have quoted do not 
represent any the Texas 
Telephone Co.’s system, or of any other 
system. This is just an “imaginary” 
telephone exchange—but, at that, these 
percentages are not far wrong. 

Figure it out for yourself, Mr. Man- 
ager, on your own exchange. 

There are hundreds of telephone ex- 


exchange of 
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changes not doing so well as this “imagi- 
nary” exchange we have talked about. 
I would venture the assertion, in fact, 
that the majority of small exchanges are 
not. Some are doing that well, of course, 
and a few are doing better, and a lot of 
them in Texas and in other states are 
actually losing money for their owners 
every month they operate. The average 
telephone exchange is doing itself proud 
if it is making as much as 4% per cent 
net on its investment today. 

But that is not all of the story— 

Living costs, wages, costs of material 
and the costs of everything else a tele- 
phone company must use or buy have 
been advancing hand over fist for about 
two years. Wages have gone up ap- 
proximately 37 per cent since January, 
1917; material has advanced on the av- 
erage 68 per cent to 70 per cent; sun- 
dries—other kinds of expense that are— 
have advanced around 55 per cent. 

Telephone rates including the higher 
rates promulgated under federal control, 
have advanced only about 18 per cent to 
20 per cent on the average, to date. 

If the increases of cost to date were 
krown to be the end of such increases— 
if we knew that prices and costs had 
reached their highest level—then we 
could go about the task of adjusting our 
business and income to the present level 
of prices. But all these things, or some 
of them, may still go up a great deal 
more. 

So when we talk of the prosperity of 
a telephone company today, we must 
think of the future prosperity of the 
company in different terms than present 
prosperity. We must think not only of 
keeping the company prosperous now— 
but of continuing it prosperous even in 
the face of still higher costs of doing 
business. 

That’s the question the managements 
of telephone companies are facing now, 
Mr. Manager—for this situation is gen- 
eral, and it affects other companies just 
the same as it does ours. 

What’s the answer? 

The answer? 

Some would say “higher rates,” and 
thereby an increase in income. That is 
undoubtedly a part of the answer—but 
there is a limit to the rates that can be 
charged for telephone service and still 
sell the service to the average man. Tele- 
phone rates might be made so high that 
the volume of business would decrease 
so much that the income would be les- 
sened instead of increased. 

Some would say “reduced expenses”’— 
but we have no control over the cost of 
material and sundries, and it would take 
some nerve, I think, to suggest a reduc- 
tion in wages in the face of the present 
high cost of living. 

Myself, I think a good part of the an- 
swer will be found in a combination of 
these two things: 
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Higher rates and Great Management 
and Operating Efficiency. 

The latter proposition means: 

An Increase in the Productiveness of 
Each and Every Individual Employed by 
the Company. 


We will take up the question of higher 
rates in another letter of this series. 
Right now, suppose we talk of the other 
proposition—increased productiveness of 
the individual. This is something that 
should interest us all. 


Be Your Own “Efficiency Engineer.” 


Since we’ve been talking about dollars 
and cents, we’ll consider this matter of 
personal productiveness on a basis of 
dollars and cents. That’s what it is 
bound to come down to anyway. 


There are about 500 people on the pay 
rolls of The Texas Telephone Co. 


A dime a day is not much in these 
days of old man H. C. L. But let us 
just suppose, for a moment, that each 
one of those 500 people could—and would 
—figure out and put into practice, some 
practical plan that would increase the in- 
come of the company one dime a day. 


Just a dime a day—“the tenth part of 
a dollah”—as the side-show barker says. 
Just one little measly dime per each, 
every day. 

Sort of a scrubby little old increase, 
you might think. Well, I don’t know. 
Figure it out—and you'll find that it 
would amount to a trifle over $18,000 in 
a year. 

Then suppose each one of those 500 
people would go a little farther, and fig- 
ure out, in addition—and put into ef- 
fect—some plan, each of them, to save 
the company a measly little dime a day. 

That would be something over $18,000 
saved in a year. 

Eighteen thousand dollars saved and 
eighteen thousand more earned would be 
$36,000 a year—$3,000 a month. Not so 
measly after all. 

I don’t know of any telephone com- 
pany, large or small, that wouldn’t be 
considerably benefited, in these days of 
the high cost of things—or in any other 
old days—by an addition to its net an- 
nual balance of $36,000 a year, or even 
of $18,000—or of $5,000, so far as that 
goes. 

Of course, if you think a dime a day 
is beneath your notice, and you insist 
upon making it a dollar every day, why 
that will be all right, too. And, if you 
insist upon going even farther, and add- 
ing an extra dollar a day to the earnings, 
and saving a dollar a day besides, well— 
go right ahead. We're for you. 

But if you can’t make it a dollar, or 
even a dime—make it a nickel. For even 
5 cents a day just saved by each em- 
ploye would be $9,000 in a year. 

There’s only one restriction I would 
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put on the scheme. That is that it must 
rot interfere with the efficiency of opera- 
tion, or of the service. If it did, it 
wouldn’t be a real saving—it would sim- 
ply be cutting out the expense of some- 
thing we ought to do. 

Think it over, Mr. Manager. 


“But How?” 


“That listens well,’ you may say, “but 
how are we each going to get that extra 
dime a day—or save a dime a day?” 

I don’t know. The general office 
doesn’t know—if it did, you would have 
heard about it long ago. 

You're the boy to find that out your- 
self, Mr. Manager—you, and each for 
himself or herself. You're right here on 
the ground; you see the things that can 
be done or left undone, the extra money 
that might be had, or the money that 
might be saved, much better than anyone 
else can see it. 

The general management of the com- 
pany is using its time and thought con- 
stantly on just this subject—how to earn 
a little more from the business, or to save 
a little more in operation. 

But what we’re talking about now is 
personal productiveness—an increase in 
the productivity, or the efficiency, if you 
want to call it that, of each individual 
connected with the company. If the 
boss writes you to do such and so, and 
thereby save two dollars, that two dol- 
lars is worth saving, of course. But that 
is not increasing your own personal pro- 
ductivity any—that’s simply carrying out 
the orders of the boss. 

Just as long as you do no more in this 
line than what the boss suggests to you, 
I claim you’re merely using the boss’ 
brains and your hands. 

And so long as no employe does any 
more along this line than what the gen- 
eral management suggests or orders 
done, then all the creative brain power 
we're putting into this Texas Telephone 
Co. is the brain power of the general 
management. That is, we’re simply using 
the general management to do the think- 
ing and the field people to do the doing, 
so to speak. 


Now, of course, we expect to use the 
brain power of the general management. 
These men are employed because of their 
experience, judgment, and special knowl- 
edge of their own particular lines in the 
business. They are employed to super- 
vise their departments, and to carry the 
responsibility for the general success 0! 
lack of success of their department. But 
there is nothing in all that which prohi 
bits a manager, or any employe, fro 
doing creative thinking about the busi- 
ness also. 


If each individual connected with this 
company would use his or her own brain 
on this question of increased savings « 
increased earnings, what would we have’ 

We'd have 500 efficiency engineers 01 
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the job all the time—500 experts in sav- 
ing and earning—instead of just a few 
staff experts in Waco. 

We'd have the benefit of all the thought 
and work we've got at headquarters 
now—and, in addition, the benefit of the 
thought and planning of all the people 
in the field. 

And I'll tell you right now that with 
a proposition like that working full swing 
for the Texas Telephone Co., we’d make 
‘em sit up and take notice. 


“Imagination in Business.” 


In a little book called “Imagination in 
Business,” the author tells of an employe 
who asked the boss for a raise in pay. 

“Show me that you can earn it,” said 
the boss, “and you'll get it.” 

“But how can I show you that?” asked 
the employe. 

“T’ll tell you,” replied the boss. “You 
go out and think up some way to save 
this company $100 a week—and when 
you've done that, I'll raise your pay.” 

The employe went out and thought the 
proposition over for a week. Then he 
came back and announced that he 
could think of no plan that would 
save the company $100 a week. 

“Think of one that will save $50 
a week, then,” said the boss. 

But the employe could not think 
of a plan that would save $50 a 
week. So, week by week, the boss 
lowered the limit, but the employe 
could not think of a plan that would 
save $25 a week, or $10 a week, or 
$5 a week, or even $1 a week. He 
could not even find a way to 
save 50 cents a week. 

“IT think I am paying you 
now all that you are earning 
right now,” said the boss fi- 
nally, “but I am perfectly will- 
ing to pay you more—if you 
can earn it. This is a pretty big business, 
and I know that its management is not 
so perfect that there is not some way it 
could save a few dollars a week without 
damaging efficiency. Yet, with all the 
business to choose from, you can’t even 
find a way to save 50 cents a week. Now, 
why should I pay you more money?” 

I don’t believe the Texas Telephone 
Co. is being managed so perfectly that 
there is not some way to save a dime or 
two a day at each exchange—or to in- 
crease income a dime or a few dimes a 
‘day. 

A plant man might do it by the more 
economical use of material. 

A cashier might do it by honestly con- 
vineing a subscriber of the justness of a 
disputed charge—and save a rebate. 

A bookkeeper might do it by more care 
and accuracy, thereby saving the time and 
work it costs to correct mistakes. 

A stenographer might do it by the 
more careful use of stationery, carbon 
paper or stamps. 
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A toll operator might do it by a little 
more care in completing a call that would 
otherwise be lost. 

A local operator might do it by cour- 
tesy and cheerfulness, perhaps saving the 


commercial department the time and 
trouble it costs to placate an angry sub- 
scriber. 

A manager might do it by using fore- 
sight in ordering material, saving the 
extra cost of a “hurry-up” express ship- 
ment of some article he overlooked. 

Any employe who has the right to 
make expenditures might do it by think- 
ing before the money is spent: “Is it 
really necessary io the service to spend 
this money ?” 

There might be other ways of doing it 
—I think there are. But that’s up to 
you and the employes, Mr. Manager! 

Of course, we all know these things 
when we stop a minute to think about 
them—but we don’t always think. 





















~ 


Be the leader upthe ladder 





“If Each Individual Would Use His or Her Brains in This Ques- 
tion of Increased Savings or Increased Earnings, 
* We’d Make ’Em Sit Up and Take Notice.”’ 


But sometimes, no doubt, you wonder 
what good it would do you, as an em- 
ploye, to use your good gray matter puz- 
zling out ways and means of helping the 
company make or save money, things 
like those we have just discussed. 

“I should worry,” some might possibly 
think, “about sitting up nights trying to 
figure out ways to make $18,000 or $30,- 
000 or so more a year for the company 
—or tor a lot of stockholders I never 
saw or heard of. I won’t get any thanks 
for it—they won’t even know I did it, 
maybe. So what's the use?” 

Well, here’s the use— 

In the first place, the man or woman 
who does these things betters himself, or 
herself, personally, for no one can think 
constructively over the betterment and 
problems of this business without be- 
coming a better telephone man or wom- 
an, fitted.for a bigger job, and 

In the second place, any telephone man 
or woman who fits himself or herself for 
a bigger job will usually find that job 
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waiting for them—and really anxious for 
them. 

To do these things is merely to use to 
the largest extent the latent 
ability now existing wherever this letter 
is read. 

The men and women go ahead 
are usually only those who use to the 
fullest extent the ability they have. They 
are in many cases no smarter—born with 
no more ability—than those they 
behind. They simply use their abilities 
and talents more and to better effect, to 
put it one way. 

I believe there is enough latent and 
unused talent and ability among the em- 
ployes of the Texas Telephone Co. right 
now to do everything I have suggested— 
and more! 

Then it will help all employes, in other 
ways. 

It is certainly satisfying and 
more gratifying personally, to work for 
a prosperous, going and growing com- 
pany, than to be associated with one just 
a lap ahead of the sheriff. 

The prosperous company can, and 


possible 


who 


leave 


more 


usually does, pay better wages. It 
can increase wages oftener; it does 
not have to wait for raises in rates, 
because it has a margin of income 
over outgo with which to spend more 
money, if necessary. 

It can buy and use better equip- 
ment, better tools to work with; have 
better offices and places to work. 

It can do such things as will 
provide compensation for em- 
ployes during sickness, such as 
our own sick benefit and disa- 
bility plan. The poor company 
could not do these things. 

It can do hundred things, or 
more, that the company which 
is weak financialiy cannot do, 
even if it wanted to—and 
everything of that kind it does is of 
benefit to the employes. 

It is better to work for a prosperous 
company than one traveling the rough 
road of adversity. It is better for all 
employes whether they personally grow 
or not. And it gives more opportunity 
to those who do grow. 

But there are degrees in prosperity, 
as there are degrees of heat and cold. 

The Texas Telephone Co. is prosper- 
ous now—at least, to a reasonable extent. 
What we want to do is to make it more 
prosperous—to reach 100 per cent. 

And that cannot be done by the mar- 
agement of the company alone. It can 
be done solely and only by the manage- 
ment and the employes together—by the 
united effort of all! 

Parts of our united purpose in regard 
to the company should be: 


To realize the tremendous energy 
latent in the men and women in our 
company. 


To create . sense of responsibility 
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toward all so that only the essential of 
human effort, natural resources, and time 
shall be utilized in production. 

To foster the spirit of service in- and 
toward all who benefit from industry— 
employers, employes, and_ the 
alike. 


public 


The great reason for developing such 
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an individual unified purpose is that from 
every viewpoint if will pay. 

So we say to you, Mr. Manager—help 
tnake this compary more prosperous. 
Ask the employes at your exchange to 
help make it more prosperous—for we 
will all become personally more _ pros- 
perous as the company becomes so. 
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Do it to help the company, of course—- 
but do it also to help vourself, and those 
cthers at your exchange. 

For, as we said in our first letter, 
whatever makes you and your employes 
better, bigger telephone people, Mr. Man- 
ager—that same thing helps the Texas 
Telephone Co. We thank you! 
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, Telephony’s' Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








PRACTICAL TALKS JUST 
AMONG OURSELVES. 
The Hearing on the Fosterville Tele- 
phone Rate Case. 

When the case of the Fosterville Tele- 
phone Co.’s proposed increase in rates 
was set for hearing, all city authorities 
in Fosterville were notified by the tele- 
phone company as to the date and hour. 

It was also the custom of the state 
utility commission to notify local city 
officials, but the secretary of -the com- 
pany felt that it was best to notify them 
independently, as a matter of business 
courtesy. The wisdom of his course was 
demonstrated when the city attorney 
called at the telephone office and asked 
to go over the case as it had been pre- 
pared for presentation to the state com- 
mission. 

With great care and thoroughly ex- 
plaining every detail, the data prepared 
was submitted to the city attorney and 
he was given the most cordial invitation 
to make his own inquiries in any way 
that might occur to him as desirable. By 
treating his interest in the matter in 
this way, the attitude to be taken by the 
city at the hearing was disclosed. 

To his surprise, the secretary of the 
Fosterville Telephone Co. was told that 
if the opinion of the commission’s tele- 
phone engineer as to the value of the 
property was in reasonable accord with 
that of the telephone company’s, and if 
the situation as to operating expense 
and revenue was substantiated, the city 
would offer no objection to the proposed 
rates. 

The inventory and appraisal was qual- 
ified by the engineer and was submitted 
to the commission as evidence. With 
the inventory and appraisal the company 
also submitted a statement of its operat- 
ing expense and revenue for the last 
three years in detail. This was supple- 
mented by the statement which the new 
secretary had had prepared showing the 
average prices paid for typical items of 
construction material and for salaries 

for the last five years. This statement 


was as given in the accompanying table. 

No pretense was made by the attorney 
for the Fosterville Telephone Co. to in- 
troduce the table as an exhaustive study 
of the costs of material and labor. It 
was presented to the state commission 
as an indication that both labor and ma- 





terial had advanced in cost, 36 per cent 
in the principal items, in the last three 
years. 

The rates charged for the greatly-im- 
proved service of the company, it was 
pointed out, had not been increased since 
the plant was first built ten years ago. 
The company held, therefore, that the 
advance in costs being continuous and 


scribers, in common with all other sub- 
scribers served by the company, were re- 
ceiving the advantage of the greatly-in- 
creased development in Fosterville and 
that their rate was now the same as it 
had been when the plant was first built. 
He succeeded in getting into the rec- 
ord, also, that the farmers were receiv- 
ing many times as much for corn and 





Year. 1916. 1917. 1918. Av. 

10-pin telephone size cross arms Wash. fir.each. $ 66 $ 75 $ 285 $ 753 
Pony glass insulators, per 1,000...............3 17.75 18.95 19.85 18.850 
No. 19° BB Won Wee, OOF Mile... nck. ccc ccc nccee 12.75 13.00 13.15 12.966 
RR rr errr ee 7.05 7.35 7.90 7.433 
Magneto telephones, 5-bar, 1,600 ohms, each 11.00 11.75 12.10 11.616 
Be SEA SS te eee 17 23 29 .230 
25 ft., 6 in. top, N. C. poles, éach............... 2.35 2.43 2.80 2.526 
30 ft., 6 in. top. N. C. poles, each............... 4.02 4.37 4.73 4373 
fe er eee ree 22 00) 26.00 35.00 27.666 
Rene, wet GNU. . .... sin ckinpeceddecececce cs 70.00 85.00 100.00 85.00 
Wire chief, per month. .........5 i820 55........ 90.00 100.00 125.00 105.00 
Cee, ET GNOIEUIN. Fasc cPeccnccutcnxe 90.00 100.00 125.00 105.00 
The Totals: 

Materials .....:...j3 i as. «2 + walls « ELI $ 55.75 $ 58.53 $ 61.67 $ 58.744 
OP SE Se i Ae 272.0) 311.00 385.00 322.666 
Materials and tn an CE ae 327.75 369.53 446.67 381.41 
a | Ere eee 100.00 105.00 111.00 

SE NE OE WG oisinst session ckédacicint seas 100.00 114.00 142.00 

Ratso: tlabor amd minterial. ......5...6. 06 ccnsese 100.00 113.00 136.00 


[AuTHor’s Nore: The prices used are in no sense to 


be considered as accurate 


for any given locality for the years named. They i i 
J ty | years ‘ y are intended solely to illustrate a 
method and to be within the bourds of reason at the same time.] 7 





" Operating Expense and Revenue for Last Three Years as Prepared by Fosterville Tel- 


ephone Co. for Submission to State Commission. 


the service being greatly improved and 
expanded, its rates should be advanced 
so that a reasonable 
earned upon the investment and the in- 
tegrity of the property assured by an 
adequate allowance for accruing deprecia- 
tion. 

There were several objectors to the 
proposed rates but the statement of the 
city attorney that the city would be 
pleased to accept the valuation to be 
placed upon the company’s property by 
the telephone engineer of -the state com- 
mission and if such a valuation should 
indicate that the rates should be in- 
creased would offer no objection, seemed 
to be the predominating sentiment in the 
case of all objectors, except the repre- 
sentative of the rural subscribers receiv- 
ing switching service. He thought that 
the present rate for switching service 
was suffciently high. 

The attorney representing the tele- 
phone company, pointed out to the com- 
mission, however, that these rural sub- 
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return might be - 


wheat as they had received for the same 
produce when the service of the company 
was first established and that the increase 
asked by the telephone company was only 
about sufficient to cover the increased 
cost of furnishing them service. This 
was established by introducing into the 
record the average cost, in operators’ 
salaries alone, of completing 1,000 con- 
nections and then applying this figure to 
the number of calls handled each month, 
on an average, for the rural switching 
subscribers. 
The total cost of handling calls, as far 

operators’ salaries was concerned, 
was shown to be $1.75 per 1,000. It 
was also shown that the 80 rural switch- 
ing subscribers required the company to 
handle about 25,000 calls per month for 
their own lines, not counting the incom- 
ing calls to their lines from the other 
stations served by the company. 

On this basis it was costing the Foster- 
ville Telephone Co. about $43.75 per 
month to serve 80 switching sub- 


as 


its 
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scribers, or approximately $0.55 each per 
month, and this did not cover the cost 
of handling any calls except those origi- 
nated upon their own lines. In view 
of these figures, the objection of the 
rural representative did not appear to 
carry much weight. 
The Order. 

The telephone engineer of this state 
commission, like many others, had an 
enormous amount of work and a most 
inadequate staff. Cases were disposed of 
as rapidly as possible but the number 
kept increasing and the legislature was 
unable to see the advisability of pro- 
viding him with anywhere nearly suf- 
ficient help, so that some criticism was 
being heard because of delay. 

The secretary of the Fosterville Tele- 
phone Co. was agreeably surprised, there- 
fore, to receive an order establishing his 
rates about three months after the case 
was heard. Upon expressing his satis- 
faction, he learned that the complete 
preparation of his data and the prelim- 
inary consultation and co-operation with 
the telephone engineer of the state com- 
mission had so simplified the ‘considera- 
tion of the matter as to render earlier 
action possible. 

Mora: Get the dope ready for the 
commission in the shape the commission 
wishes it to be presented. 

(End of The Fosterville Rate Case.) 


Present Status and Trend of Auto- 
matic Telephony. 

There is at the present time a general 
recognition that automatic telephony has 
arrived, in the opinion of Arthur Bessey 
Smith, given in a contribution to the an- 
nual report of the telegraphy and te- 
lephony committee of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. It has 
been established that automatic switching 
is very flexible, offering a number of 
solutions for every traffic problem. 

The switching apparatus has become 


fairly well standardized as to mechanism, ’ 


electrical circuits, processes of manufac- 
ture and maintenance. The recent trend 
of development has been along the line 
of increasing the factor of safety, mak- 
ing more definite the standards of ad- 
justment, and increasing the life of parts 
subject to wear. 

Automatic switching is a recognized 
efficiency device for many classes of serv- 
ice. The private automatic exchange is 
widely used in commercial institutions, 
either isolated or with trunks to the pub- 
lic system. It is maintained by ordinary 
eléctrical employes. 

The rural automatic telephone has be- 
come firmly established. It is served by 
party lines from a city central office or 
from a small switchboard at the center of 
the rural area. Common battery is suc- 


cessfully used for voice transmission as 
well as for dialing. 
Single-office and multi-office exchanges 
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up to 70,000 lines are in use and have 
proved their adequacy. The application 
of automatic switching to metropolitan 
areas is a recognized possibility. 

The automatic switching of toll lines 
is established. It is possible to dial di- 
rectly from the originating toll board to 
the called party’s telephone. This has 
iacreased time-efficiency of toli lines. 


Earnings of Keystone Telephone 
Co. for Month of August. 

Although the gross earnings of the Key- 
stone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the month of August, show an in- 
crease of $9,034 over the previous year, 
the expenses and taxes increased in great- 
er proportion, so that the net earnings 
represent a decrease of $2,426 and the 
balance available for dividends and sur- 
plus, a decrease of $3,051. 

The comparative statement for the 
month ended August 31, 1919, and the 
eight months ended on that date, follows: 

For month ended 


August 
a1. Year 
1919. previous. 
Gross earnings ...... $139,631 $130,597 
Operating expenses 
re 89,929 78,469 
Net earnings ........ 49,702 52,128 
Less interest charges. 29,062 28,437 
Balance available for 
dividends, surplus, 
and reserve seee 20kO 23,691 
For 8 months ended 
August 
31, Year 
1919. previous. 
Gross earnings ...$1,061,022 $1,067,558 
Operating expenses 
and taxes ...... 716,030 624,236 
Net earnings 344,992 443,322 
Less interest 
ne 233,785 229,182 
Balance available 
for dividends, 
surplus, and re- 
a, ee eee 111,207 214,140 
Telephone Outside Plant Con- 


struction Practices. 

At the present time the best practice 
in outside plant construction is repre- 
sented by an all-cable and twisted-pair 
distribution in the medium and large ex- 
change districts, states W. R. McGovern, 
in a contribution to the annual report of 
the telegraph and telephony committee of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

In the small exchanges where esti- 
mates of future growth do not show the 
need along any given route for more than 
from 10 to 15 circuits, it is more eco- 
nomical to use cross-arm construction 
with galvanized wire. Even in these ex- 
changes it is desirable to place a small 
amount of cable in the immediate vicinity 
of the exchanges. 

In those exchanges where cable and 
twisted-pair wire are used, the cable por- 
tion of the plant should be so designed, 
and supplied with distributing terminals, 
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that the amount of twisted-pair wire is 
held at a minimum. In thickly-populated 
areas the twisted-pair wire should ap- 
pear only as the connecting link between 
the pole route and the subscribers’ prem- 
ises. 

The dividing line between the under- 
ground and the aerial portion of the cable 
plant is a variable determined by local 
conditions, but in general the circuits 
should be placed underground, if esti- 
mates of growth for several years in the 
future show that they will exceed a few 
hundred in number. 

Among the tendencies of telephone con- 
struction is the more extended use of 
fine-wire cable, it being theoretically 
practicable to use No. 24-gauge, or 
smaller circuits in the zones near the 
exchanges. The use of small-gauge wire 
in the aerial cable plant will result in 
economy; and a more extended use of 
fine-wire cable in the underground plant 
will conserve conduit space as well. 

Another tendency is towards the use 
of cable terminals of such a type that 
potheads are unnecessary. The so-called 
sealing chamber type of terminal allows 
paper cable to be taken directly into the 
terminal, and its use will become more 
extended in the future. 


Too Expensive to Stutter. 

There is a certain member of Congress 
who stutters except when he makes a 
speech or talks over the telephone. At 
one time he had occasion to call a friend 
in Seattle on a matter of personal im- 
portance. When the transcontinental con- 
nection had been made, the man in Seattle 
shouted through the telephone: 

“Who is this talking?” 

“This is ‘Tom Smith,’” answered the 
Congressman at the Capitol end of the 
line. 

“No, it is not ‘Tom Smith,” snapped 
the man in Seattle. 

“Yes, it is “Tom Smith,’ I tell you.” the 
Congressman fairly bellowed. “Why do 
you doubt it?” 

“Why, ‘Tom Smith’ stutters.” 

“Damn it! do you think I am going to 
stutter at a dollar a word?” the Congress- 
man retorted, as he banged down the tele- 
phone in disgust.—Cincinnati Telephone 
Bulletin. 





Telephone Company Pays City’s 
Percentage of Receipts. 

The Mountain State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on August 15 forwarded a 
check for $24,642.67 to the Denver cit: 
treasurer in accordance with the ordi- 
nance passed in 1917. The amount 
represents 2% per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts through the Denver local exchange: 
during the first half of 1919, and is near- 
ly $2,000 in excess of the amount pai 
for a similar period in 1918. The com- 
pany has paid in all $100,831.72 since th 
ordinance became effective. 












Seek Changes in Toll Commissions 


Meeting Held at Milwaukee Shows Great Variation in the Commissions Paid by 


Toll Line Companies to Wisconsin Connecting Companies—Commission of 35 
Per Cent With a 50-Cent Message Limit Favored by Those Attending Conference 


Representatives of 100 connecting tele- 
phone companies in Wisconsin met in 
conference at Milwaukee, Wis., on Sep- 
tember 13, with the companies operating 
toll lines in that state to consider a sat- 
isfactory adjustment of the matter of 
compensation to connecting companies for 
handling toll business. 

President F. H. Runkel of the Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association called 
the meeting to order and briefly outlined 
the object of calling the meeting. Acting 
upon the suggestion of Secretary J. A. 
Pratt, a motion was made that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the chair 
to ascertain the attitude of those pres- 
ent and report at the afternoon session 
as to what would be a fair and reason- 
able compensation. President Runkel ap- 
pointed as members of the committee J. 
M. Storkerson, of La Crosse; J. F. 
Q’Connell, of Madison; and C. J. Rob- 
erts, of the Reedsburg Telephone Co., 
Bangor. 

The discussion during the forenoon 
drifted to the matter of establishing the 
cost to the connecting companies of han- 
dling the toll business. It was apparent 
from this discussion that the possibility 
of arriving at a_ settlement of this 
troublesome problem by attempting to 
establish the cost was not only imprac- 
ticable but too remote to be considered 
by those companies that had already de- 
termined that the present rate of com- 
pensation was entirely inadequate. 


No Uniformity in Methods of Arriving 
at Costs. 

This discussion revealed a lack of uni- 
formity in methods of arriving at the cost. 
The toll companies would not accept all 
of the costs which the connecting com- 
panies claimed as costs for handling this 
business. ‘ 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission is 
now investigating the subject of toll rates 
in Wisconsin. It was pointed out that 
no adequate toll rate could be secured 
without taking into consideration all of 
the costs which are directly assignable 
to the toll business. If the toll com- 
panies insist upon this method of pro- 
cedure the connecting exchanges in Wis- 
consin contend that they must still con- 
tinue to handle this business at a loss, 
thereby giving the toll companies and the 
public the benefit of a rate which does 
not cover the cost of handling the busi- 
ness. 

It is a well known fact that the toll 
companies have for some time held in 
Wisconsin that the message rate includes 





the costs of carrying the message from 
switchboard to switchboard. This as- 
sumption, it was brought out in the dis- 
cussions, is wholly unwarranted, because 
such a theory would presuppose the right 
of the toll companies to use the $15,000,- 
000 of Independent exchanges in Wis- 
consin without compensation. It does 
not appear, the connecting companies de- 
clared, that this is good economic theory 
nor can one imagine a court allowing 
one corporation the right to confiscate the 
property of another corporation for use 
in its business without just compensation 
and such is the logical conclusion of the 
contention of the toll companies. 
Basic Rate Urged. 

Secretary Pratt of the state association 
urged that the toll companies and the 
connecting companies get together if pos- 
sible on a basic rate for doing the busi- 
ness which would be satisfactory to both 
classes of telephone companies. This 
basic rate might be changed in individual 
cases in accordance with studies which 
might be made later in individual cases, 
but the basic rate of compensating com- 
panies would be such as to satisfy both 
tell and connecting companies until such 
a time as the matter could be definitely 
disposed of by the state railroad commis- 
sion and the courts. 

He pointed out that the connecting 
companies had been operating for the 
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past 25 or 30 years under a contract 


’ which had grown intolerable and that they 


were now demanding an adjustment of 
this contract to meet the changing condi- 
tions apparent to everyone, in the busi- 
ness world. If the basic rate determined 
upon by these two classes of telephone 
companies was either too high or too 
low, the commission would most certainly 
go into the matter of compensation and 
find out what the basic rate should be. 

The object of the meeting, as stated 
by Mr. Pratt, was to bring the two con- 
flicting interests together in such a way 
as to produce that condition of affairs 
in telephone business which would result 
iti an improved service to the public in 
general. 

At the opening of the afternoon meet- 
ing the committee appointed during the 
afternocn session handed in its report. 
There was a majority report and a 
minority report. Both reports were based 
upon an originating toll business. The 
majority specified 30 per cent commission 
on originating business with a maximum 
of 25 per cent on any message. The 
minority specified a 35 per cent commis- 
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sion with a maximum of 50 per cent on 
a message. 

The motion to adopt the majority re- 
port did not receive a second. A motion 
to adopt the minority report was second- 
ed and carried by a vote of 54 to 18. 

Prior to the adoption of the report the 
subject was thrown open for further dis- 
cussion. W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, op- 
posed the adoption of the report on the 
ground that the matter of toll compen- 
sation is one for the individual company 
to take up rather than an association af- 
fair. He pointed out the wide variation 
in the percentages of commission paid 
to the various companies, as brought out 
in the morning session. 

President Runkel called Walter J. Gal- 
len, of Antigo, vice-president of the as- 
sociation, to the chair and then made a 
motion that the meeting be an open one 
allowing all companies present whether 
members of the not the 
right to vote. was unani- 
mously carried. 


association or 


The 


motion 


Theory of Bell Representative Strong- 
ly Refuted. 

F. N. McEniry, commercial superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
who was present at both morning and 
afternoon was given the floor. 
After explaining the attitude of his com- 
pany he very fully justified the position 
of his company in deviating from the 15 
per cent commission which has been used 
as the basic rate for compensation. In 
some instances this basic rate was in- 
creased to 25 per cent because of com- 
peting conditions in the 
part of Wisconsin. 

Mr. McEniry held to the theory that 
the toll business should support the added 
cost in the connecting exchanges. Under 
this theory Mr. McEniry would assume 
the right to use the operator at the con- 
necting exchange without compensation 
provided her services would not entail a 
cost in addition to that necessary to op- 
erate the exchange. 

W. A. Christians, of Johnsons Creek, 
very aptly illustrated the fallacy of such 
a contention. Upon this theory he pointed 
out that additional subscribers might de- 
mand service at a given exchange without 
cost, because a limited number of 
scribers would not add materially to con- 
ducting the exchange. He cited a parallel 
in the creamery business. If a creamery 
was capable of handling 15,000 pounds 
of cream in a day and was securing only 
10,000 pounds during the day, some one 


session, 


northwestern 


sub- 
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o1 two farmers living nearby might claim 
the services of the creamery for the ad- 
ditional 5,000 pounds without compensa- 
tion, because there was no additional cost 
in carrying the additional 5,000 pounds 
ot cream. 

The contention was made that such a 
theory has been too long adhered to in 
Wisconsin in not only the toll business 
but in many exchanges. The public has 
been securing telephone service from 
telephone companies because the farmer, 
the doctor, the lawyer, or the storekeeper 
has been contributing his services to the 
giving of telephone service without se- 
curing anything additional in the way of 
salary for doing this work. 

It is high time that the telephone busi- 
ness be placed upon a solid business basis 
and such reasoning as the “added cost 
theory” of conducting the toll business at 
the various connecting exchanges should 
be relegated to the position where it be- 
longs, according to the sentiment of the 
ecnnecting companies. 

The suggestion of Mr. McEniry in re- 
gard to preparing cost data in the matter 
was held to be entirely logical from the 
standpoint of his company which now oc- 
cupies the position of advantage, but such 
a method would neither satisfy the dis- 
contented manager nor assist the commis- 
sion in arriving at an adequate toll rate 
at this time. 

It is hoped that much good will result 
from the conference and many are in- 
clined to believe that a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the matter will be reached 
very soon in Wisconsin. 





Tri-State Company to Erect New 
Exchange at Windom, Minn. 

Plans have been completed by the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the 
erection of a new telephone exchange 
building in Windom, Minn. The building 
will be 40 ft. wide by 50 ft. long. It will 
be two stories in height, the first floor 
being a high basement, well above the 
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ground. Ornamental brick will be used 
for the interior. 

New common battery equipment of the 
latest design, equipped with all of the au- 
tomatic time and labor-saving features, 
will be installed upon the completion of 
the building. 


Program for Convention of Mis- 
souri Telephone Association. 
An interesting program has been pre- 

pared for the convention of the Missouri 

Telephone Associaton, to be held on 

Wednesday and Thursday of next week, 

September 24 and 25, in the State Capitol 

building at Jefferson City, Mo., as fol- 

lows: 
WEDNESDAY MorNING. 
Meeting called to order by President 

Houck McHenry, Jefferson City. 
Invocation by Rev. George L. Barnes, 

Jefferson City. 

Address of welcome by Governor Fred- 
erick D. Gardner. 

Appointment 
tees. 


of convention commit- 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

“Duties of Public Service Commission 
as to the Public and the Corporations,” 
W. G. Busby, chairman, Missouri Public 
Service Commission. 

Address by F. B. MacKinnon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president, United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 

“The Relationship of Labor and Cap- 
ital,’ E. L. Chase, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Standardized Toll Rates,” E. C. 
Blomeyer, Waco, Texas, president, Texas 
Independent Telephone Association. 

“Public Ownership vs. Public Regula- 
tion,” Wm. F. Orthwein, St. Louis, vice- 
president and counsel, Kinloch Telephone 
System. 

“Service Connection and Removal 
Charges,” Joseph M. McShane, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

Visit through the new $3,500,000 State 

Capitol building. 
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Hearing before public service commis- 
sion on installation and removal charges 
at which will be represented the Kansas 
City Long Distance Telephone Co., the 
Kansas City Telephone Co., the Kinloch 
Telephone System, and the Missouri 
Telephone Association, in behalf of its 
members. 

General business session: 
Report of secretary. 
Report of committees. 
Election of directors. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 





Kind Words from Kentucky. 

D. B. Williams, president of the 
Auburn Home Telephone Co., Au- 
burn, Ky., writes TELEPHONY un- 
der date of September 1: 

“We are enclosing our check to 
cover our subscription to TeL- 
EPHONY for the coming year. We 
feel we could not do without your 
paper and would not even attempt 
it as long as we can make enough 
to pay the price. We would rather 
try to economize on something else 
than do without such a valuable 
paper. 

“We do not have any competi- 
tion any more as we have pur- 
chased our competitor, the Cum- 
berland T. & T. Co., and have 
taken over all its local subscribers 
as well as its long distance lines. 
We are now giving long distance 
service over both the A. T. & T.: 
and the Independent Central Home 
lines.” 

TELEPHONY wishes the Auburn 
Home a prosperous career under 
the new and improved conditions. 
and hopes, also, that President 
Williams obtains the increased 
rates to which he is certainly en- 
titled under the circumstances. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Complains of Commission’s Ruling 
on Chicago Rates. 

The Chicago Telephone Co., through 
its attorney, William D. Bangs, registered 
a series of complaints, on September 12, 
against the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission’s order of August 1 in which the 
commission temporarily granted the com- 
pany the right to continue charging the 
war-time Burleson rates, but demanded 
that 12% per cent of its income be set 
aside as a reparation fund in case it is 





found that the federal rates are unjus- 
tified. 

The case was continued until September 
22 because of the absence of Assistant 
Corporation Counsel Chester E. Cleve- 
land, who is engaged in fighting for a 5- 
cent street car fare in the Sangamon 
county circuit court. 

Mr. Bangs said that since the passage 
of the August 1 order the company had 
been compelled to increase wages so that 
the estimated annual wage expenditure 


was now $3,000,000 in advance of the 
wage total previous to the date of the 
issuance of the order. Because of the 
issuance of the present temporary order, 
he said, the company had lost $1,500,000 
while, if the order requested by the com- 
pany had been granted, the company 
would have realized an increase in the 
income from nickel calls and could have 
made a modest profit. 

The present emergency order, he said. 
means that the company can barely af- 
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ford its own maintenance, the 12% per 
cent clause of the temporary order re- 
sulting in the setting aside of $78,000, 
which already meant a serious burden to 
the company. 

Attorney A. C. Wenbam, representing 
Wilmette and Evanston, asked permission 
to file an answer to the application of the 
company, but his motion: was tabled pend- 
ing the notification of representatives of 
other suburbs interested in the hearing, 
whom he was instructed to apprise of the 
date of continuance. 

No Opposition to Kinloch Com- 
pany’s Rate Application. 

No opposition was presented at the 
hearing before the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission on September 5 in the 
petition of the Kinloch Telephone Co. 
for an increase of rates for service in a 
number of Madison and St. Clair county 
cities. 

W. F. Orthwein, of St. Louis, argued 
the petition for the company stating that 
a raise of $6 a year on business tele- 
phones and $3 a year of residence tele- 
phones was necessary if the company was 
to operate at a fair return. Bruce 
Campbell, of East St. Louis, assisted in 
presenting the company’s case. 

Mayor William M. Savage, of Alton. 
li. J. Bandy, corporation counsel of 
Granite City, and Louis Grossman, cor- 
poration counsel of Belleville, were pres- 
ent at the hearing but stated they only 
wanted to hear the argument and did 
not intend to enter opposition. The 
towns affected are East St, Louis, Edge- 
mont, Belleville, Alton, East Alton, Wood 
River, Collinsville, Granite City, Madi- 
son, Venice, and Marine. 


Formal Contract for Grand Rapids 
Merger Drafted. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has drafted the formal 
contract under which it will take over 
the property of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. in the Grand Rapids district. 
The contract will be submitted to the 
Michigan State officials and it is expected 
the transaction will be completed at an 
early date. 

The Citizens company will take over 
the Bell property in the Grand Rapids 
district and the Bell will take over Citi- 
ens property to an equal value outside 
the districts of the Grand Rapids field. 
Rate Increases for Detroit Filed 

With Commission. 

Large increases in all classes of rates 
for telephone service in Detroit above 
the temporary rates now in effect in that 
application and 


city are asked in an 


schedule filed September 11 by attorneys 
for the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
with the Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 

On_ being informed by the commission 





.3 cents. 
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that it desired to consider the matter of 
permanent telephone rates for both De- 
troit and the remainder of the state in 
the same proceeding and determine such 
schedules for the entire state at 
time, attorneys for the company assured 
the commission that the proper applica- 


one 


tions and schedules for all its other ex- 
changes in Michigan would be filed, if 
possible, on or before September 30. 

In that event, hearings and considera- 
tion of the whole matter will be taken 
up by the commission during the early 
days of October, according to a statement 
by Chairman Smith. It is the opinion of 
the commissioners that will be 
occupied in finally settling this question 
and it may be July | of next year before 
the new permanent rates are fixed. In 
the the 
force since August 1 will govern. 


months 


meantime temporary rates in 

The new rates for Detroit as compared 
with the temporary schedule recently fixed 
by the commission and now in operation 
are as follows: 

Business rates by 
company, one-party line, monthly basic 
rate, $5; local messages per month, 67. 
Additional messages—first 33 at 6 cents; 
next 50 at 5 cents; all others at 3 cents. 
Present temporary rates monthly 
rate, $4; local messages per month, 100; 


Service— Proposed 


basic 


additional messages, 3 cents each. 

For private branch exchange and _ in- 
tercommunicating systems the proposed 
rates and present temporary rates are the 
same as for a one-party line where only 
one trunk line is installed. For each ad- 
ditional trunk the proposed rate asked is 
$3, the temporary one being $2. 

Residence service one-party line, pro- 
posed rate monthly basic rate, $4.25; local 
messages per month, 65; additional mes- 
sages, first 35 at 4 cents, and all others 
Present rate, monthly basic race, 
$3.75; local messages per month 100; all 
excess calls 3 cents each. 





To Investigate Cost of Installing 
Telephones in Indiana. 

A committee of three engineers, repre- 
senting the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, the telephone companies and the 
public at large, has begun to investigate 
the cost of installing telephones in In- 
diana in order to give the state commis- 
sion expert advice as to the justice of 
authorizing charges for the work or of 
continuing in effect the present charges 
ordered by the federal telephone admin- 
istration. 

The matter regarding the selection of 
a committee of expert engineers was de- 
cided on September 12, following an all- 
day bearing on the question of the in- 
stallation and moving charges which was 
conducted at the state house in Indian- 
apolis by Paul P. Haynes, a member of 
the public service commission. About 100 
representatives of telephone companies 
and municipalities were present. 
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Most of the day was taken up with the 
testimony of representatives in regard to 
the charges. A 
nical 


detailed tech- 
submitted but little 
real light upon the situation was obtained 
by the commission, according to its re- 
port. Some of 


mass of 


evidence was 


the experts testifying 
failed to have their statistics in a form 
which enabled representatives of the 
cities and other persons without technical 
knowledge to grasp them. 

Commissioner Haynes, near the close 
of the hearing, suggested that the only 
way in which comprehensive information 
in regard to the charges could be ob- 
tained was for a committee of experts to 
go into the matter in the same way in 
which the problem of gas standards for 
Indiana was handled, 

The city attorneys and other municipal 
representatives withdrew from the hear- 
ing and, after considerable discussion, re- 
turned and presented a resolution ex- 
pressing their opposition to any connec- 
tion charges, but stating that for the pur- 
pose of the investigation they would leave 
their choice of an engineer in the hands 
of the Municipal League of Indiana and 
in case no representative was appointed 
from this source the investigation should 
be made solely by the engineering staff 
of the commission. 

Representatives of the telephone com- 
panies said this arrangement “seemed to 
leave us out, but we won't stay out.” It 
was explained that the resolution was in- 
terpreted by those who assisted in draft- 
ig it as being an attempt to co-operate 
with the proposed program but the tele- 
phone men felt they should have some 
representation in the affair. 

e. i, 


sion, 


Lewis, chairman of the commis- 
suggested that the commission 
would pay the salary of the engineer rep- 
resenting the municipalities if the inves- 
tigation would begin at once. This prop- 
osition was agreed to and the appoint- 
ment of the engineer was left to the 
officers o° the Municipal League, with 
the municipal officers present at the hear- 
ing co-operating. 

It was pointed out that the engineer 
should be considered the representative 
of all the cities present at the hearing 
and not of the membership of the league 
alone. Commissioner Fred B. Johnson 
urged that action be taken in the matter 
immediately. The investigations were 
scheduled to begin about September 15 
and continue for about two weeks. 

Representatives of the Central Union 
company testified that more than 11,000 
connections were made in Indianapolis 
during the first six months of this year, 
a net gain of 3,300 telephones. In order 
to reach the net gain it was necessary to 
connect three times as many telephones 
and, at that rate, at the end of two and 
three-fourths years there will have been 
as many connections as the total number 


of instruments in use, it was pointed out. 
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the C. A. X. 


(Community Automatic Exchange) 
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Bergholtz Telephone Co., 
Bergholtz, O. 


Citizens Telephone Co., 
Pekin, Ill. 


Platte Valley Telephone Co., 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Interstate Telephone Co., 
Bishop, Calif. 


Bluefield Telephone Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


The above are a few operating companies which have 
recently ordered Community Automatic Exchanges 
(C. A. X.) for outlying exchanges. 

They know that they cannot give satisfactory service 
at reasonable rates and make a profit on their small ex- 
changes if they have to depend upon operators to make 
connections. 

So they are eliminating the operators, saving their 
salaries, and installing the common battery C. A. X.— 
saving dry cell renewals. This equipment will give uni- 
form, 24-hour service cheaper than they could give 12-hour 
manual service, and will enable them to pay all fixed 
charges and make a profit. 


Companies in all parts of the country are facing the 
same problem these companies have solved by purchasing 
the C. A. X. Let us tell you in detail what installing this 
system will do for your service and earnings. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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E. L. Carter, assistant engineer of the 
commission, submitted a report stating 
that $2 er $2.50 covers the inside cost of 
the service by large companies and that 
$1.50 is approximately the figure for 
smaller companies. 


Nebraska Company Receives Sec- 
ond Increase Within a Year. 
The Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone 

Co., of Chadron, one of the larger Inde- 

pendent organizations in Nebraska, with 

exchanges also in Wyoming and South 

Dakota, has just been granted a second 

increase in rates within a year by the 

Nebraska State Railway Commission. 

Last December the company was au- 

thorized to increase exchange rates 20 per 

cent and toll rates 25 per cent. This was 
upon a showing that the company failed 

by nearly $8,000 to pay an 8 per cent divi- 

dend on its several hundred thousand 

dollars of capital stock. An estimate 
submitted to the commission, based on 

the first four months of 1919, indicated a 

deficit for the year of nearly $4,000, in 

spite of the increased rates. 

Commissioner Wilson, who wrote the 
opinion, was inclined to criticize the com- 
pany’s: business methods in several par- 
ticulars. The company was organized 
in November, 1916, by the purchase and 
consolidation of some seven exchanges, 
the investment being around $185,000, 
for which stock was issued, and upon 
which 8 per cent dividends have been 
paid. Since then the plant has doubled in 
size. The company has been securing 
money for the extensions and additions 
by borrowing on short-time notes. 

Mr. Wilson says that this has two 
drawbacks—it requires that payment of a 
higher rate of interest than a_ utility 
should and it presents the financial men- 
ace involved in a calling of the loans at 
any special time. He urges upon the 
company the consideration of funding 
these notes, which total nearly $200,000, 
with a 7 per cent bond issue.. 

The other point Mr. Wilson touches 
upon is that the general expense of $11,- 
500 a year is all charged to operating 
expense. In view of the extensive con- 
struction campaign of recent years he 
thinks that 40 per cent of this should be 
charged to construction, which would 
show a comfortable surplus instead of a 
deficit. He says, however, that in. vigw of 
recent increases in wagesf an@ the appar- 
ent necessity of a still further boost, 
the need of increased revenues is evi- 
dent. This company is another telephone 

rganization that has been subjected to 

he competition, for employes, of the rail- 
oads with their big wage schedules. 

The net earnings of the company for 
the year are estimated, at the old sched- 
tiles, to be $99,075, and expenses $66,934. 
Interest and fixed charges of $35,796 wipe 
out the net operating income of $32,141, 
making an increase imperative. The order 
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issued permits an increase of 25 cents on 
individual residence telephones on all ex- 
changes and 50 cents on all business tele- 
phones except on the Gordon exchange, 
which is being transformed from a mag- 
neto to common battery service, where 
the increases are 25 cents on party resi- 
dence, 50 cents on individual residence, 
and $1.25 on business telephones. A desk 
set rate of 25 cents is also added where 
that service is demanded. 

The commission retains jurisdiction of 
the question of what is a proper switching 
rate, and meanwhile the old one of 60 
cents remains in force. The company had 
asked for an increase, but was not pre- 
pared to make a showing of costs. The 
commission will require a study to be 
made and presented for its future action. 
The new revenues will add, it is esti- 
mated, $8,645 a year to the income. 

The order puts into effect the following 
rates: 

Chadron—Individual business, $3.75; 
party business, $3.25; individual resi- 
dence, $2.25; party residence, $1.75; party 
rural, $2.25; business extension, $1.25; 
residence extensions, 75 cents. 

Crawford—The same schedule, except 
no party line business service is offered. 

Gordon—Individual business, $3.75; in- 
dividual residence, $2.25; party residence, 
$1.75. 

Valentine—Individual business, $3.75; 
individual residence, $2.25; party rural, 
2.25. 

Belmont, Cody, Crookston, Harrison, 
Rushville and Whitney—Business, $3.25; 
residence, $2. 

At Cody—Party residence, $1.50: at 
Crookston, business extension, $1.25; at 
Harrison, party rural, $2.25: at Whitney, 
business extension, $1. 

All these rates, excepting those for 
extension service, are subject to the usual 
discount of 25 cents a month, where ad- 
vance payment is made. The order con- 
tains the usual restrictions and disposi- 
tion of surplus revenues. 





Wide Interpretation of Rule By 
Telephone Company. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has decided that the Crownover Tele- 
phone Co., of Sargent, had placed a far- 
fetched interpretation upon the rule re- 
lating to non-subscribers’ calls when it 
taxed Patrick Sullivan ten cents, and 
when he refused to pay it took out his 
telephone. 

Sullivan is a farmer. His son tele- 
phoned to town for the services of a 
veterinary, and as a further inducement 
te the doctor to make the trip told him 
that a neighbor, who is without telephone 
service, also needed him. The company 
contended that this was a misuse of the 
Sullivan telephone and made a charge of 
ten cents against him for the service. 

Sullivan complained to the commission 
that not only did the company refuse to 
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put the telephone back into his house 


‘unless he paid the dime, but that it would 


now cost him $3.50 for that service. The 
commission ordered that the company not 
only cancel the ten-cent charge, but that 
it reinstall the instrument without charge. 

It says that while the policy of the 
commission is to penalize and discourage 
the mooching of telephone service, it ap- 
pears in this case that the message for 
the neighbor was a mere incident to the 
conversation and that there was no evi- 
dence of intent to perform a service for 
which the company would ordinarily be 
entitled to receive payment. 


Company to Install Accounting 
System—Suit Dismissed. 

The Murdock (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
has changed its mind about fighting the 
state railway commission in the courts on 
the question of whether it has power to 
compel telephone companies to go to the 
expense of putting in the accounting sys- 
tem its experts have arranged and which 
the commission says all must install and 
keep. 

When the mandatory injunction case 
brought by the commission came up in 
the Cass county court recently the com- 
pany agreed to comply with the order and 
pay all costs, and the suit was dismissed. 
The officers of the company objected be- 
cause of the expense which they thought 
too great for a small company, but their 
lawyer told them they must obey. 





Nebraska Commission Decides to 
Allow 8 Per Cent Returns. 

The deadlock between members of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
over what is a proper return to allow 
telephone companies on their investment 
has been broken by the return of Com- 
missioner Wilson. His vote was cast on 
the side of greater returns on the 
ground that the evidence ina number of 
ceses and the general information from 
the money market made necessary the 
offering of at least & per cent returns. 
Three orders issued, to the Battle Creek, 
the Maxwell-Brady and the Unadilla 
Union companies, all carry a paragraph 
limiting returns to that figure. 

In each case Commissioner Hall, the 
dissenting member, said that 8 per cent 
was too large a return when it is con- 
sidered that this is net, after all operat- 
ing expenses, taxes, maintenance and de 
preciation and losses and damages have 
been paid. 

The other commissioners said that it 
was a condition that confronted the in- 
dustry at this time that had to be met 
and the only way to meet it is to allow 
such returns as are reasonably likely t 
induce the investment of capital in it 
They conceded the argument that an in 
vester ought to be satisfied with 6 per 
cent net, but as he i¢ not and the indus- 
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try must have money for necessary de- 


velopment, the return should be in- 


creased to where it may become avail- 
able. 


Commission Validates Existing 

Rates of Nebraska Company. 

J. H. Stroemer, for many years the 
owner of the Alvo (Neb.) Telephone Co., 
did not respond to the summons of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission to 
appear before it on September 9, to show 
cause why criminal proceedings should 
not be entered for contempt. Unknown 
tc the commission Mr. Stroemer had 
died some time before the citation was 
issued. His son, Alfred Stroemer, secre- 
tary of the company, appeared with his 
attorney. ' 

Mr. Stroemer said that originally the 
company had a rate of $1 for all classes 
of service, with 25 cents added for fail- 
ure to make prepayment. He said that 
in March, 1918, the Alvo Community 
club, desirous of getting better telephone 
service and longer hours of service agreed 
with his father to pay $2 for business 
service and $1.50 for farm and residence 
if he would install new equipment and 
give 24-hour service. 

Following this he had accompanied his 
father to the state railway commission, 
where a petition for an increase in rates 
had been filed. No such petition could 
be found in the records of the commis- 
sion, and although the witness said that 
the matter had been talked with 
two of the commissioners, he was unable 
to identify any of them. 


over 


He was put through a grilling by Chair- 
man Hall, but at the conclusion it was 
decided by the latter that no intention 
existed on the part of the deceased or 
anyone else to attempt to deliberately go 
around the commission in the matter; 
that the elder Stroemer actually owned 
all of the stock, although for purposes 
of the corporation he had entered his 
son with ten shares to qualify him for 
an officer, but had never made any trans- 
fer on the stock books, and that he 
doubtless supposed that when he had made 
terms with the Alvo Community club all 
legal formalities had been complied with. 


The company was given permission to 
ile an application for the validation of 
he existing rates. The checking up done 
y one of the men connected with the 
work of installing the new accounting 
ystem resulted in the discovery by the 
ommission that they were being charged. 


Agreement Between Companies 
Works Hardship upon Patrons. 
A formal complaint has been filed with 

the Nebraska State Railway Commission 

by a group of farmers living northeast 
of Central City, alleging that the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., the Chapman Tele- 
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phone Co. and the Archer Independent 
Telephone Association have entered into 
a trade territory agreement whereby the 
companies agree not to interfere with or 
iurnish telephone service in territory 
where anyone of them is first located, and 
that such agreement or arrangement is 
discriminatory, unjust and illegal. 

The territory which it is alleged is 
thus divided is located almost entirely 
within Merrick county. The farmers 
have employed one of the big lawyers 
of that section, and propose making a 
fight to secure for all parts of the county 
direct service with the county seat, Cen- 
tral City. 

The complainants say that they are 
within less than half a dozen miles of the 
county seat, and are desirous of and must 
have service connections therewith, but 
that the Nebraska Telephone Co. refuses 
to extend its line further north for the 
alleged reason that it will interfere with 
the telephone service of the other two 
defendant companies and would be in- 
vading and paralleling their lines, which 
it will not do without the consent of the 
other companies. It has offered to buy 
the property of these companies, but they 
will not sell. 

For a further reason the complainants 
say that service to Central City over the 
other companies’ lines is given in a 
roundabout and unsatisfactory way, the 
calls going through Archer and Chap- 
man. They say the two smaller com- 
panies either cannot furnish satisfactory 
service or refuse to furnish any service. 

The claim is made that the Archer com- 
pany is insolvent and in no financial posi- 
tion to furnish property equipment. It 
is alleged that the Chapman company ex- 
tends its lines into territory where the 
complainants live, although that is not the 
natural territory of or tributary to Chap- 
man, and that the extension was made 
for the purpose of preventing the Ne- 
braska company from furnishing service 
therein. 

This action was begun for the purpose 
of clearing up a situation that the com- 
mission was unable to handle on its own 
motion and which represents an un- 
natural development and a rural line com- 
plication in which duplication of facilities 
enters. 


Maintenance Costs Unusual— 
$1.75 Farm Rate Allowed. 

In an order just issued the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission has given the 
Maxwell Brady Telephone System, of 
Brady, the highest farm rate yet fixed 
in that state, $2 a month, with a discount 
of 25 cents if paid six months in ad- 
vance. 

If the rural line subscribers do not 
want to pay that rate the commission 
offers its services in fixing a value on 
the lines so that they themselves may 
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purchase them and in making a proper 
switching rate. At the hearing, where 
a number of farmers protested because 
the service was not to their liking, Bruce 
Brown, the owner of the plant, made the 
same offer, but it was not accepted by 
the objecting soil-tillers. 

The company was purchased by Mr. 
Brown from George L. Swancutt in 
1916, for $18,000. The original cost of 
the property was $27,000, and it is now 
found to be worth $16,000. 
service to 433 subscribers. Last year the 
deficit in operation was $905.98. The 
company has had to increase operators’ 
salaries from an average of $30.60 a 
month to $40, and they are still ascend- 
ing. 

Commissioner Taylor, who wrote the 
opinion, says that the situation with this 
company is unusual and that he finds 
it a difficult task to point a way out. In 
one direction from town the lines strike 


It supplies 


the hills and follow canyons and crawl 
over hogbacks so that the repair men 
must carry part of their supplies on their 
backs, thus making the cost of mainte- 
nance extremely high. Several rural 
lines are 20 miles in length and one is 
24. In one instance there are but two 
subscribers in seven miles. To the south 
the lines must cross five channels of the 
Platte river before getting into a tele- 
phone-service territory. 

The difficulty is in finding a rate that 
the farmers think they can afford to pay 
and which at the same time remunerates 
the owner for his investment and serv- 
ice. The state cannot require this to be 
done at a loss. Not since Mr. Brown 
bought it has it paid a dividend, and 
nothing has been earned for the depre- 
ciation fund. The farm lines are in such 
a condition that they will have to be re- 
built in five years. 

The company was given an increase 
of 25 cents a month in 1915, and has 
been charging $1.50 a month for all 
classes of service, witha $6 a year switch- 
ing fee and a net rate of $1.25 on farm 
service. The rates 
$1.75 for business, $1.50 for residence 
and $1.75 for farm lines, net. Twenty- 
five cents may be added to business and 
farm rates if rental is not paid within 
the discount period. The company is 
required to set aside $2,731 a year for 
maintenance and depreciation, is allowed 
an 8 per cent return on its investment. 
and must hold any excess in trust. It 
is estimated the new rates will add $1,900 
a year to revenue. 


new authorized are 


Has No Depreciation Fund But 
Pays 10 Per Cent Dividends. 
The Battle Creek (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. has been informed by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission that it. will 
be given the increase in rates it asks. 
but that only its record of great economy 
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in the past and the modest prices it has 
charged for service saves it from being 
penalized for its financial activities. 

What the commission objects to is the 
fact that the company has been paying 10 
per cent dividends, thus robbing its de- 
preciation fund, when if it had made 
them 7 or 8 per cent it would have an 
adequate sum on hand to take care of the 
replacement work now necessary. The 
farm lines are in poor condition and the 
company faces a heavy expenditure upon 
them. 

The old rates of the company were: 
Business, $1.50, and residence, $1. The 
new rates for these classes of service 
are the same, except that the company is 
authorized to add 25 cents where they 
are not paid by the 10th of the calendar 
month. The old farm rate was $1.50 
gross, which netted the company $13.57 
a year. It submitted a computation to 
the commission which showed that the 
actual cost, not including any dividend 
return, of furnishing this service was 
$14.46 the past year. The commission, 
therefore, orders an increase to $1.50 
per month gross, or $15 a year net. 

The company has a capital stock of 
$9,200, and the order limits returns 
thereon to 8 per cent. It has 171 city 
and 242 farm subscribers, and gives free 
service to Meadow Grove and Madison. 

The commission says there has been 
no question of extravagance in the past, 
but suggests that the company should 
ask for a capitalization of the property 
built out of earned depreciation in the 
past and used to give extended service. 
It also says that one operator is not 
enough to take care of the peak loads, 
and suggests an overlapping of hours to 
give better service. 


Free Service Eliminated and Toll 
Charge Established. 


The elimination of free service to sub- 
scribers of the Coos & Curry Telephone 
Co. between the cities of Coquille and 
Myrtle Point and the establishment of a 
uniform toll charge to subscribers and 
non-subscribers alike was authorized by 
the Oregon Public Service Commission 
in an order handed down August 26. The 
company is permitted to impose and col- 
lect a toll charge of 10 cents for each 
ronversation of three minutes or any 
fraction thereof, and five cents for each 
additional minute. 

The elimination of free service to sub- 
scribers for calls between those cities was 
requested by the company on the grounds 
that abuse is made of the privilege and 
that the numerous social calls cause con- 
gestion and interfere with its through 
toll business. It was maintained that un- 
less this abuse was eliminated it would 
be necessary to construct two additional 
toll circuits, at a cost of $2,500, in order 
to obtain temporary relief, 
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The commission, after taking the evi- 
dence in the case, was of the opinion 
that a toll charge on all messages be- 
tween these two exchanges was the prop- 
er remedy for the situation. The cost of 
this service, it opined, would thus be al- 
located to the individuals responsible 
therefor. Unnecessary and extended con- 
versations would thereby be eliminated 
and the need for extensive expenditures 
for additional toll lines, be, temporarily 
at least, dispensed with, and the need for 
expenditures for additional toll lines not 
producing revenues obviated entirely. 

Decision on the company’s petition with 
reference to increasing its business rate 
at Myrtle Point and rural rates at Ban- 
den, and the establishment of a uniform 
switching rate of $9 per year, was re- 
served pending further investigation and 
hearing. 


Rate Increases Filed by Nine 
Pennsylvania Companies. 

Nine telephone companies in various 
parts of the state of Pennsylvania, on 
September 6, filed notices of rate in- 
creases with the public service commis- 
sion, ranging from 20 to 100 per cent. 
With the nine concerns that came under 
the wire virtually every company in the 
state has filed a notice of a rate increase. 

The Allegheny Telephone Co., operat- 
ing in Potter county, wants to increase 
the individual business rate in the Genesee 
and Shinglehouse’ districts from $24 to 
$36 a year and the rural multi-party rate 
from $15 to $30 a year. 

The Erie County Telephone Co. wants 
to increase the residence rate from $18 to 
$24 a year, and the business line from $24 
to $30 a year. Rural multi-party lines are 
boosted from $15 to $18. 

The Fayette Rural Telephone Co. wants 
$25 instead of $20 for a business telephone 
and $18 instead of $16 for a residence 
telephone. 

The Orbisonia Telephone Co. increases 
the party line rate from $12 to $18 a year. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co. boosts its 
rates in the Dundo-Beaverdale district 
from $12 to $24 for a direct business line, 
and from $12 to $18 for a direct residence 
line. 

Other companies making similar in- 
creases are the Lavelle Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., operating in Schuylkill 
county; the Lost Creek Valley Rural Tele- 
phone Co., operating in Juniata county; 
the Juniata Farmers’ Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Columbia Telephone 
Co. 


Patron Must Not Interfere with 
Use of Line by Others. 
Retention of a party telephone line for 
periods running from 15 minutes to half 
an hour, except under unusual circum- 
stances, “is an unwarranted deprivation of 
public use to which other patrons on party 
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lines are entitled,’ ruled the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission in an opinion 
handed down September 3, the first of the 
kind by the commission. 

The commission makes this contribu- 
tion toward the peace and quiet of party 
line neighborhoods in the case of D. 
Elmer Hough against the West End 
Rural Telephone Co. Hough was on a 
party line—a 12 party line. He was also 
a figure in what must have been a 
“hummer” of a neighborhood quarrel. 

It was alleged that he would frequently 
take down the telephone receiver in his 
home and leave it down just for spite. 
It was also alleged that he would ring in 
on the line when other people were using 
it, leave his line open and play the violin 
so that all that could be heard on the 
wire was music. Hough had his side of 
the story, too. 

The company and Hough, says the 
decision of the commission, which was 
written by Chairman Ainey, seem to have 
had some sort of a disagreement about 
the payment of bills. However, Hough 
at a meeting of the directors of the com- 
pany had a representative make a tender 
of his telephone rent. The tender was 
declined and Hough was deprived of serv- 
ice. The commission, in its order, directs 
the company to put Hough back on the 
list of subscribers. 

Chairman Ainey holds that it is the duty 
of the subscriber to “use his telephone in 
such a. way as not unduly to interfere 
with the use of the line by other patrons.” 





Rates Increased—Must Conform 
With Service Standards. 

The Tenney Telephone Co., which pro- 
vides service to 49 business, 69 residence, 
and 293 rural subscribers within and in 
the vicinity of Alma, Wis., was authorized 
recently by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission to put into effect the following 
schedule of increased rates: 


Business telephones $24 per year. 
Individual line residence, $20 per year. 
Party line residence, $16 per year. 
Rural, metallic lines, $21 per year. 
Rural, grounded lines, $18 per year. 
Business extensions, $7.20 per year. 
Residence and rural extensions, $6 per 
year. 

Switching service, $8 per year. 

A discount of $2 is made on rural and 
exchange rates for payment yearly in ad- 
vance during the first month of the cur- 
rent year. A 25-cent discount is allowed 
for quarterly payment during the first 
month of the current quarter. 

In authorizing an increase in rates, the 
company was ordered to exercise the 
greatest possible diligence compatible with 
its means to conform with the commis- 
sion’s standards of service. 

It was found by the commission that 
many of the company’s rural lines were 
overloaded and its method of keeping its 
accounts made it very difficult to ascer- 
tain with any degree of accuracy just 
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what the operating expenses were. These 
had to be worked out by the commis- 
,sion’s accountants, and the . result was 
that the total annual operating costs were 
found to be $6,687.75. Besides the defec- 
tive method of keeping the accounts the 
ccmpany was found to show laxity in its 
service in other directions. 

After a careful checking over of the 
plant and the company’s books, the com- 
mission decided that a valuation of $26,000 
for rate-making purposes was reasonable, 
‘and represented the actual investment. 

The minimum wage order of the in- 
dustrial commission was not given con- 
sideration in the company’s petition, but 
the commission gave consideration to the 
effect it would have upon operating ex- 
penses, and in arranging the new sched- 
ule provided for it. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CoLorapo. 


November 6: Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. directed to ap- 
pear before the commission at Denver on 
this date for a hearing into the reason- 
ableness of the rates now being charged 
for virtually all classes of service, as 
approved by Postmaster General Burle- 
son during the period of federal control. 


ILLINOIS. 


September 12: Complaints filed by Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. against commission’s 
order of August 1 temporarily granting 
the company the right to continue the 
Burleson rates but demanding that 124% 
per cent of its income be set aside as a 
reparation fund in case the rates are 
found to be unjustified. 

September 15: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the DeKalb County 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates at DeKalb, Sycamore, Genoa, 
Waterman, Shabbona, Maple Park, Malta, 
Kirkland, Hinckley, Lee, Kingston, and 
Esmond. No. 9322. 

September 15: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for an increase 
in rates at Petersburg, Oakford, and 
Tallula. No. 9323. 

September 15: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the United Tele- 
thone Co., of Ottawa, for permission to 
increase its rates at Ottawa, Utica, and 
Harding. No. 9324. 

September 15: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Gibson Home 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates at 
Gibson City. Supplemental application 
No. 9325. 

September 15: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Galesburg 
Union Telephone Co. for an increase in 
rates at Galesburg and Knoxville. No. 
9328. 

September 15: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Bond County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for an in- 
creasé in rates at Greenville. No. 9329. 

September 16: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates at 
Decatur. No. 9319. 

September 16: Hearing at Springfield 
on the citation. on the commission’s own 
motion, ordering the Swamp Central 
Telephone Co. to show cause why service 
should not be furnished to Wm. A. Kroll 
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and certain repairs made at Ashkum. No. 
9454. 


September 17: Hearing at Springfield 


: on the application of the Central Union 


Telephone Co. to increase its rates at 
Quincy. No. 9320. 

September 18: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates at 
Mt. Vernon, Centralia, and Brownstown. 
Nos. 9307, 9308, and 9310. 

September 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the Mississippi Valley 
Telephone Co. vs. the McCall Telephone 
Co., in regard to’ application to discon- 
tinue certain free service and establish 
toll rates at certain points in Hancock 
county. Amended petition filed as to 
McCall Telephone Co. and Ferris Tele- 
phone Exchange. No. 8754. 

September 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the Mississippi Valley Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Hancock County Tele- 
phone Co., at Bowen, et al., in regard to 
application to remove discrimination in 
rates, fix new rates for telephone service, 
new switching rates, and discontinue cer- 
tain free service and establish toll rates at 
certain points in Hancock and Adams 
counties. Amended petition filed by the 
Mississippi Valley company for adjust- 
ment of rates for toll and rental at 
Bowen. No. 8755. 

September 23: Hearing as to the rea- 
sonableness of the proposed rate schedule 
of the Vermilion County Telephone Co., 
of Danville. 


KANSAS. 


September 24: Continued hearing on 
the application of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for permission to make 
permanent the rate increases allowed by 
Postmaster General Burleson. Some 76 
cities and towns are affected by this ap- 
plication. 

September 24: Hearing on investiga- 
tion, on motion of the commission, as to 
the installation and toll charges of tele- 
phone companies operating in that state. 

September 24: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Kansas City Long Distance 
Telephone Co. for authority to apply the 
Burleson toll rates permanently to its 
service from Kansas City to Independ- 
ence, Topeka, Hiawatha and other points 
in Kansas. The company operates ex- 
changes at Independence, Overland Park, 
Shawnee and Lenexa. 


MICHIGAN. 


September 11: 
by the Michigan State Telephone Co. for 
the city of Detroit which provides for 
substantial increases above the temporary 
rates now in effect. 


MINNESOTA, 


September 22: Hearing at Heron Lake 
on the application of the Fulda Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase local and 
rural rates in. that village and vicinity, 
and to establish rates for toll service. 

September 23: Hearing at Wilmont 
on the application of the Fulda Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase local and 
rural rates in that village and vicinity, 
and to establish rates for toll service. 

September 23: Hearing at Reading 
on the application of the Fulda Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase local 
and rural rates in that village and vi- 
cinity, and to establish rates for toll ser- 
vice. 

September 23: Hearing at Rushmore 
on the application of the Fulda Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
local and rural rates in that village and 


New rate schedule filed. 
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vicinity, and to establish rates for toll 
service. 

September 24: Hearing at Redwood 
Falls on the application for approval of 
the purchase of the local exchange prop- 
erty, with certain exceptions and reser- 
vations, of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the city of Redwood 
Falls by the Redwood Falls Electric 
Telephone Co. 

September 24: Hearing at Dundee on 
the application of the Fulda Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase local and 
rural rates in that village and .vicinity, 
and to establish rates for toll service. 

September 24: Hearing at Storden on 
the application of the Fulda Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase local and 
rural rates in that village and vicinity, 
and to establish rates for toll service. 

September 24: Hearing at Westbrook 
on the application of the Fulda Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity, and to establish rates for toll 
service. 

September 25: Hearing at Brewster 
on the application of the Fulda Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity, and to establish rates for toll 
service. 

September 25: Hearing at Round Lake 
on the application of the Fulda Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity, and to establish rates for toll 
service. 

September 26: Hearing at Fulda on 
the application of the Fulda Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase local and 
rural rates in that village and vicinity, 
and to establish rates for toll service. 

September 29: Hearing at Lake City 
on the application of the Dwelle Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates in that city and 
vicinity. 

Missourt. 

September 24: Hearing at which all 
telephone companies operating through- 
out the state will be given an opportunity 
to present their arguments justifying the 
continuance of the Burleson service con- 
nection charges. 

NEBRASKA, 

September 8: Complaint of sundry 
business men of Winnebago against the 
Matheny Telephone Co., alleging that 
the service plant of the corporation is in 
bad shape, and that while the company 
has sought to comply with previous or- 
ders for betterment of service, these have 
been but makeshifts; commission engi- 
neer ordered to make investigation and 
report. 

September 8: Complaint of Bert E. 
Fahrney, ex-manager, against the Curtis 
Telephone Co., alleging poor service due 
to patched-up condition of plant, filed. 

September 8: In the matter of the 
elimination of local service by the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. on its Waterloo 
exchange, called to the attention of the 
company on the motion of the commis- 
sion, it is found that only 18 subscribers 
take local service, and that as it is impos- 
sible to properly police the lines, the 
action of the company is ordered vali- 
dated. The company maintains a tri- 
angular zone of the three exchanges at 
Waterloo, Elkhorn and Valley, and all 
subscribers save those enumerated sub- 
scribe for such service. The commission, 


in approving in June the application of 
the company for an increase in rates 
covering all exchanges, expressly stated 
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that this 
proposition and it was not intended to 


was permitted as a revenue 
disturb situations where special condi- 
tions and rates existed. The Waterloo 
rates quoted were for zone service, and 
as no subscriber objected after the re- 
opening of the matter, the elimination 
was approved. 

September 9: In the matter of the 
application of the Palisade Telephone Co. 
for permission to charge a toll rate of 20 
cents on line between Hayes Center, the 
commission found that this line is not 
strictly a toll line, as subscriber service 
is given thereon, and request was there- 
fore denied. The exchange at Hayes 
Center is operated by a different com- 
pany, and although the line is owned by 
the Palisade company it gave free ser- 
vice over it. The commission suggested 
the stringing of a toll line as a solution 
of the free service proposition. 

September 9: Application filed by 
Union Telephone Co., of Bloomfield, for 
permission to issue $15,000 worth of new 
stock for purpose of erecting a building 
at Bloomfield, reconstructing the wire 
plant, and making service metallic. 

September 10: Application filed by 
the Miller Telephone Co. for permission 
to reduce two-party rate, objections 
having been filed by subscribers to two- 
party service to paying same rate as 
individual service. The commission will 
investigate the effect upon revenues be- 
fore passing thereon. 

September 10: Application filed by 
Crownover Telephone Co., of Sargent, 
for validation of non-subscribers’ rate. 


September 11: Complaint of Moore- 
field-Ingham Telephone Co. by C. A. 
Orrin, director, alleging discrimination 
in order issued allowing increase in 
switching rates to Moorefield Telephone 
Co. The latter was allowed to charge 
50 cents at Farnam exchange for switch- 
ing service of 24 hours, while the same 
rate was fixed at Moorefield for partial 
service only. Mr. Orrin says his com- 
pany is cut off for refusal to pay, and 
he wants an investigation made. 


September 11: In the matter of the 
application of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co. for readjustment of switching rates 
on exchanges at Stratton and Trenton, 
ordered that rates of 25 cents for switch- 
ing on one exchange and 50 cents on 
both be validated, and company permit- 
ted to add 15 cents a month to each 
charge. The rates were inherited with 
the purchase of the exchanges from the 
Wray Telephone Co. a year ago. The 
commission does not look with favor 
upon switching service for more than one 
exchange. 

September 11: In the matter of the 
complaint of George Hoy against a rural 
line company switching at West Point 
alleging that he had been threatened with 
deprivation of service because he refused 
to obey a rule of the company that all 
stub lines should be wired to cedar poles, 
held that such a rule, where all the other 
subscribers comply, is a reasonable one. 
Hoy had built his line of short native 
poles, and this caused frequent trouble 
to develop. The commissioners said that 
one stubborn man could not be permitted 
to demoralize service when the rule 
sought to be enforced is reasonable. 


September 11: In the matter of the 
valuation figures submitted by the Lynch 
(Nebr.) Telephone Exchange, made by 
professional appraisers, ordered that ap- 
praisers submit to cross-examination by 
the commission without further charge; 
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failing which the commission will order 
valuation by its own engineer. 

September 12: Order issued upon Tri- 
County Telephone Co., of Stapleton, to 
show authority for group of rates 
charged for which no approval of com- 
mission was issued. 

September 12: In the matter of the 
application of Patrick Sullivan for order 
upon Crownover Telephone Co., of Sar- 
gent, for reinstallation of telephone, or- 
dered that company restore service forth- 
with without making any charge for re- 
installation and that it cancel 10-cent 
charge over which dispute arose. 

September 12: In the matter of the 
application of Crooked Creek Telephone 
Co. for validation of $1,300 stock issued 
without authority and upon mistaken 
counsel of lawyer, it appearing that the 
inventory filed shows an original cost of 
but 60 per cent of the stock issue, or- 
dered that company make showing of 
money actually invested, or submit to 
cancellation of excess stock. 

September 12: Hearing at Nelson of 
application of Nuckolls County Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
business rate from $1.50 to $2 per month 
and residence and farm rates from $1.25 
to $1.50; testimony adduced and case 
taken under advisement. The company 
has a property investment of $58,000 and 
serves 1,200 subscribers, giving free ser- 
vice to practically all towns in the 
county. 

September 12: In the matter of the 
complaint of C. L. Strong and others 
against Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., alleging poor service; it appearing 
that company is now engaged in recon- 
struction of rural lines out of Syracuse 
in territory served to complainants, com- 
plaint was dismissed as satisfied. 

September 15: Alvo, Telephone Co. 
ordered to present formal application for 
validation of rates now in force by this 
date or show cause why criminal pro- 
ceedings should not be instituted against 
its officers for failure to secure commis- 
sion’s approval to present rate schedule. 

September 23: Hearing at Elgin on 
application of Antelope County Mutual 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
rates, continued to this date from Sep- 
tember 18. 


September 24: Hearing at Wisner on 
application of Cuming County Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates. 


September 29: Rehearing upon order 
authorizing Cortland (Nebr.) Telephone 
Co. to increase rates on the ground that 
the testimony of Secretary Miltonberger 
gave a wrong impression of the condition 
of the company’s property. 

September 30: Hearing on application 
of the Home Telephone Co., of Gibbon, 
originally set for’ September 16, continued 
to this date. 

October 7: Hearing at Stella in the 
matter of the complaint of various per- 
sons against the Stella Telephone Co., al- 
leging inadequate service; continued from 
September 10 to this date. 

October 14: Hearing at Gandy in the 
matter of the complaint of the Tri- 
County Telephone Co. against the Gandy 
Switchboard Co.; continued from Octo- 
ber 2. 

October 15: Hearing on proper basis 
for service connection, move and change 
of name charges for all companies. 


New Mexico. 
September 15: Hearing in regard to 
the increases in telephone rates in its 
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exchanges in various parts of the state 
proposed by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Oun10. 

September 13: Order issued in the 
matter of the investigation on the com- 
mission’s own motion, of service connec- 
tion and move charges fixed by federal 
telephone administration. Companies or- 
dered to desist from exacting installation 


charge but permitted to collect three 
months’ advance rental from new sub- 
scribers and establish such reasonable 


charges for short-time services as_ will 
meet actual costs and provide a fair re- 
turn upon such_ special investment. 
Charges ranging from $1 to $2 for 
transfers and changes in the location of 
an instrument approved. No. 1728. 

September 15: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio State Telephone Co. for per 
mission to increase its rates at Dayton, 
Miamisburg, Jeffersonville, and New Hol 
land. 

September 30: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for permission to put into 
effect new rate schedule for its 36 ex- 
changes in the eastern section of the 
state, which provide increases averaging 
20 per cent. 

OKLAHOMA 

October 2: First hearing, at Oklahoma 
City, on a state-wide investigation of 
service, methods and charges of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in Ok- 
lahoma. 

OREGON. 

August 6: Permission granted to the 
Sunrise Telephone Co., of Airlie, to in- 
crease its rate for rural switching service 
trom 50 to 75 cents per month per sub- 
scriber. No. 527. 

August 26: Permission granted to the 
Coos & Curry Telephone Co. to eliminate 
the existing free service to subscribers 
between the cities of Coquille and Myrtle 
Point and to establish a uniform toll 
charge of 10 cents for each conversation 
of three minutes or any fraction thereof, 
and five cents for each additional min- 
ute, to subscribers and non-subscribers 
alike. No. 534, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

September 3: The commission ordered 
the West End Rural Telephone Co. to 
restore service to D. Elmer Hough, but 
keld that it is the duty of the subscriber 
to use his telephone in such a way as not 
unduly to interfere with the use of the 
line by other patrons. 

September 6: Rate increases filed by 
nine telephone companies operating in 
various parts of the state, including the 
Allegheny, Erie County, Fayette, Rural, 
Orbisonia, Johnstown, Lavelle, Lost 
Creek Valley Rural, the Juniata Farmers, 
and the Columbia telephone companies. 

WISCONSIN. 

September: The commission granted 
permission to the Tenney Telephone Co., 
operating in Alma and vicinity, to in- 
crease its rates. 

September 12: Hearing on application 
of the Burlington, Rochester & Kansas- 
ville Telephone Co. for authority to raise 
the rates on 15-party line service from 
$1 to $1.50 a month and rates for other 
service accordingly. 

September 23: Hearing on application 
of 94 telephone companies in the state to 
make service connection, extension sta- 
tion, private branch exchange service and 
other charges, which have heretofore not 
been made by Independent telephone 
companies ‘of the state. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

146. Why should the findings, as re- 
corded in the development study, be 
carefully reviewed before an attempt is 
made to prepare the plans and specifica- 
tions for conduit work? 

147. State one of the determining fac- 
tors in deciding just when underground 
conduit should be installed. Present a 
simple illustration. 

148. Discuss the annual charges on a 
subway in connection with idle conduit 
which has been installed to obviate sub- 
sequent repavement costs. Give another 
reason why a careful analysis of the en- 
tire situation should be made hy the plant 
engineer before deciding to build a sub- 
Way. 


149. What is the first step taken after 
a decision has been made to build a sub- 
way? Cite an illustration to show the 


need of this step. 

150. Why should the exact location of 
the conduit route upon a subway street 
be made the subject of a careful investi- 


gation? What records should be con- 


CHAPTER V. The Underground 

Cable System (Continued). 

153. Advantages of the complete en- 
velope type of conduit construction.— 
There is no question but that the com- 
plete envelope type of conduit construc- 
tion as illustrated in Figs. 55 and 56 
(TeLePHoNny of September 13) makes the 
best telephone subway. The vitrified clay 
conduit is protected by a complete er- 
compassing sheath of concrete, and in 
the larger cities where street excavations 
are frequent it is wise to adopt this type 
of subway construction. 

Frequently when excavating for water 
mains, gas mains, or for other purposes, 
the workmen—not knowing the location 
of the telephone subway—cause serious 
havoc. If, however, there is an envelop- 
ing sheath of concrete, the workman's 
pick will, of course, strike the concrete 
and he will be warned of the presence 
of-some foreign sub-surface structure. 

In the larger cities where it is necessary 
to make excavations of appreciabie size, 
the earth below the telephone subway is 
The complete envelope 


often removed. 


the company could have saved thousands 
of dollars. Some years ago a rapid 
transit subway was built under Fulton 
street in the borough of Brooklyn, New 
York City. Unfortunately for the tele- 
phone company, Fulton street was also 
the route of a very important telephone 
subway carrying subscriber, trunk, and 
toll cables. 

Due to the fact that the telephone sub- 
way was not properly re-inforced with 
concrete, it was out of the question to 
niaintain it during the process of exca- 
vating for, and building, the rapid transit 
subway. The cables had to be removed 
from the conduit and suspended from the 
subway construction scaffolding. 

This 
necessarily an expensive one. In 
places, the clay tile ducts were broken 
away from the cables leaving the cables 


process of cable removal was 


some 


suspended. In other cases, it was neces- 
sary to extend temporary cables around 
sections of the conduit, splicing them to 
the permanent cables at either end of the 
conduit section in question. 


Obviously when the rapid, transit sub- 
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Fig. 57. 


sulted by the plant engineer? What in- 
formation should be given in the detailed 
plan of the subway system? What should 
be done before the actual work of con- 
struction is undertaken ? 

151. What three distinct types of 
telephone conduit construction are there? 

152. How are the joints between sec- 
tions of multiple duct tile protected ? 


type of construction is practically self- 
supporting. It can be made entirely self- 
supporting by reinforcing the concrete or, 
where a number of multiple duct tile are 
used, by staggering the joints. 

154. Illustration of value of complete 
envelope type of conduit—A case is re- 
called where, had the complete envelope 
type of subway construction been used, 
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Partial Concrete Envelope—Multipie Duct 


Tile. 


way was completed, a new telephone sub- 
way had to be installed, to provide for 
permanent cable facilities, and further 
heavy expenditures were necessary, both 
in installing the subway and in re-routing 
the cables through it. 

If the original Fulton street subway 
had been of the type illustrated in Figs. 
55 and 56, it would have been possible 
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to suspend the entire structure from the 
transit subway false work. As a matter 
oi fact, all of the gas mains, water mains, 
and even the sewers, were suspended 
from the false work during the entire 
construction period and suffered little or 
no damage. 

155. The partial concrete envelope type 
of conduit subway.—lIn the smaller towns 
and cities, there is a question as to 
whether so elaborate a protective concrete 
envelope is necessary. It is obviously ad- 
visable to have the subway laid on a firm 
foundation and to provide protection on 
top. At the sides, however, there is com- 
paratively little danger of damage and, 
in the writer's opinion, the concrete side 
walls are not necessary. 

In Figs. 57 and 58 a partial concrete 
envelope type of conduit construction is 
iliustrated. In Fig. 57 the multiple duct 
tile is used and in Fig. 58, the single 
duct tile. In both illustrations, the 
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structed of multiple-duct tile is apt to be 
more rigid—where the concrete side walls 
are omitted. 

In the larger cities—or on the main 
streets of smaller cities—where the num- 
ber of ducts in a given subway is large, 
it is better to use the multiple type of 
construction. On side streets, and in 
smaller towns, where the number of ducts 
is apt to change frequently and where 
the total number of linear feet of sub- 
way is small, the single duct construction 
is preferable in view of the fact that it 
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158. The fiber duct subway—tIn Fig. 
49 cross-sectional views are given of a 
fiber duct subway. The fiber ducts, it 
will be noted, are completely imbedded 
in a concrete reinforcement. 

From a construction standpoint, a con- 
crete-encased fiber duct subway leaves 
little to be desired. It is strong, the 
ducts may be arranged in almost any 
desired manner, and the ducts themselves 
present a smooth surface to the cables. 

In the fiber conduit subway there are 
two methods of effecting the duct junc- 





permits of greater flexibility. 


a few hundred feet of 9-duct con- 
duit, let us say, and a few hundred 
feet each of 6, 4, 3 and 2-duct 
conduit are required, it is better to 
build up the required cross-section 
with single-duct tile than to order 
smali amounts of the various cor- 
responding sizes of multiple-duct. 


Obviously, in a town where only a 
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Fig. 58. Partial Concrete Envelope—Single Duct Tile. 


method of concrete reinforcement is 
identical. 

It will be noted that the subway is laid 
upon a concrete slab four inches thick, 
the width depending upon the number of 
ducts in the conduit run. The roof con- 
sists of a concrete slab three inches 
thick, tapering in width from the cross- 
sectional width of the trench to the width 
of the conduit run. This tapering cross- 
section of the upper concrete slab ren- 
ders it less likely to crack where the 
concrete overhangs the re-placed earth. 

In another form of partially reinforced 
subway, the upper slab is rectangular and 
of the same width as the underlying con- 
duit section. It is thought, however, that 
the construction illustrated in Fig. 57 is 
the better in that it affords more protec- 
tion to the subway. 

156. Single and multiple duct tile—It 
makes but little difference from a con- 
struction standpoint whether multiple- 
duct tile is used, as shown in Fig. 57, or 
single-duct tile as shown in Fig. 58. It 
is true, however, that a subway con- 


lf this plan is adopted, there is apt to 
be less waste—in view of the fact that 
more conduit must be ordered than is 
actually required to provide for break- 
age. If single-duct tile is left over after 
the main conduit run is completed, it can 
usually be utilized for lateral runs, etc. 

157. Methods of building up a_ sub- 
way.—In both Figs. 57 and 58 it will be 
noted that several methods are illustrated 
tor building up a given size of subway. 
For instance, in Fig. 57, a 6-duct subway 
may be had by laying a 6-duct multiple 
tile horizontally or by placing it in a 
vertical position. 

The reason for a choice of types will 
be obvious when it is remembered that 
the cross-section of a subway is often 
dependent upon sub-surface conditions. 
The 6-duct horizontal subway requires a 
trench width of 19% inches while the 
same number of ducts arranged in two 
vertical columns requires a trench only 
15 inches wide. Naturally there is a cor- 
responding difference in the vertical di- 
mensions of these two types of subway. 


Fig. 59. Fiber Duct in Concrete. 


tures. In some makes of fiber conduit, 
one end of each tube is “‘belled,”’ or en- 
larged, to receive the smaller end of the 
adjoining tube. In another type of fiber 
conduit, a fiber sleeve is provided to fit 
over the junctures. 

The juncture between two abutting sec- 
tions of clay conduit is effected by means 
of “dowel” pins—small iron pins that fit 
into recesses provided in the tile. The 
joints are also wrapped with a layer of 
tar paper, or some other waterproof ma- 
terial, as illustrated in Fig. 55. 

(To be continued.) 


Citizens’ Telephone Co., Decatur, 
Ind., Elects Officers. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of De- 
catur, Ind., held its annual meeting re- 
cently and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: G. E. Kinzle, 
president and manager; Leo Yager, vice- 
president; H. E. Ehinger, secretary; and 
E. X. Ehinger, treasurer. 

The officers together with S. E. Hite 
constitute the board of directors. 

































What Is Your Company Doingr 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By StTantey R. Epwarps. 

E. L. Gaines, trafic manager of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has spent considerable time 
in taking and collecting pictures of un- 
usual methods and 


in another may be seen a heavy toll lead 
in the Rockies where the troubleman has 
a real job, especially in winter. 

W. F. Goodrich, manager of the La 
Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wis.. 


been receiving have not exceeded this 
normal average.” 

Mr. 
the committee to the fact that during the 
month of June the telephone company 
handled 1,100 cases of “complaints but 


no trouble found,” 


Goodrich called the attention ot 





freak examples of 
telephone con- 
struction work, Ls 

The three pic- 
tures grouped to- 
gether in one of 
the illustrations on 
this page show a 
peculiar type of 
line construction 
designed by a 
rural company to 
protect its proper- 
ty from heavy 
sleet storms. The 
one to the left 
shows a type used 
on straight runs 
of line; the center 








while in June, 


1918, there were 
only 350 such 
cases. “This,” he 


explained, “is 
largely due to the 
psychological  ef- 
fect of the press 
on the pubiic 
mind, and is partly 
the result of the 
demand for better 
service on the part 
of the La Crosse 
Tribune.” 

The resolution 
unanimously 
adopted by the 
committee for 








illustration shows 
a corner after 17 
years of 
and the 
junction of two leads. 


service: 

photograph of a 

Needless to say, 

this work was put up when poles were a 

' little lower in price than they are today. 
How one telephone man splits his dead- 

end on a messenger to allow the can 


other is a 


terminal top to be raised is also shown in 
a photograph reproduced on this page, and 


Peculiar Type of Construction Designed by a Rural 

















Dead-End Is Split to Allow the Can Ter- 


minal to Be Raised. 


Property from Heavy Sleet Storms. 


has always had the reputation of being 
a real telephone man—right-up-to-the- 
minute and usually a little ahead of that. 
He has always believed in publicity ana 
the cultivation of good public relations. 

Recently there were complaints that 
the service in La Crosse was not as good 
as it should be—and the city council took 
up the matter. A special committee was 
appointed to investigate the service—and 
after a careful study and canvass oi 
the service, it unanimously adopted a 
resolution to the effect that troubles in 
telephone service in La Crosse are not 
abnormal, that conditions are improving 
and that nothing need-be done by the 
city to ameliorate them. 

Mr. Goodrich presented statistical data 
in which all the complaints since January, 
1917, were classified as due to central of- 
fice troubles, cable troubles, line troubles, 
substation troubles, and complaints for 
which no trouble was found. 

These tables indicate a continuous in- 
crease up to July in the number of com- 
plaints, but Mr. Goodrich explained them 
as due to the sudden expansion of the 
company by the annexation of the Bell 
system lines, which were in bad shape, 
and the psychological influence of the 
press. Mr. Goodrich said in part: 

“Our company has grown largely dur- 
ing the last few years, and it is a gen- 
eral truth that the larger the system, the 
greater the number of complaints and 
troubles. Eight complaints per 100 sub- 
scribers is considered the normal aver- 
All the complaints that we have 
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age. 


Telephone Company to Protect its 


presentation 
to the council was 
as follows: 

“We, the special committee appointed 
te investigate telephone trouble in the 
city of La Crosse, beg leave to report 
that we have had several meetings with 


the telephone officials, and find that the 


telephone trouble this year has been due 
to various reasons, such as taking over 
the Bell telephone, the large number of 














Heavy Toll Lead in the Rockies Where the 
Troubleman Has a Real Job. 
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storms in May and first part of June, and 
many cases of cable cracking. 

“There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of complaints dur- 
ing the month of June, as high as 200 
to 306 per cent, according to the statistical 
tables presented by the telephone com- 
pany. But the tables show a material 
reduction in the number of complaints 
during the month of July, and a further 
reduction for the month of August. 

“In view of the above facts, we are 
of the opinion that nothing can be further 
done by your committee, that the officers 
of the telephone company are doing every- 
thing within their power to maintain nor- 
mal conditions of service, that these of- 
ficers have shown your committee every 
consideration and courtesy, and are do- 
ing the best they can to reduce the num- 
ber of complaints to a minimum.” 


It’s not very often that investigating 
committees turn in reports like that—they 
usually endeavor to make a case of the 
opposite kind, so Manager Goodrich is to 
be complimented on demonstrating to the 
committee what his fellow telephone men 
have known for years—that his company 
is efficiently managed and operated. 





The service of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. in New York City has been 
severely criticized during the past few 
months, although the officials have made 
strenuous efforts to bring it up to stand- 
ard. Lack of equipment and experienced 
help and increased traffic—a million ex- 
cess calls daily—are contributing factors. 

In a talk on telephone traffic published 
in the New York Tribune a description 
is given of the operations involved in 
handling a cail. An interesting part of 
the article whicii relates to the connect- 
ing cord—‘“plug cable” it is termed for 
sake of simpiicity—reads as follows: 


“One of the delicate little pieces of .ap- 
paratus that has to stand an immense 
amount of work is the plug cable. This 
is about ten feet long, and at each end 
are the little copper, brass and_ nickel 
plugs that make the connection. The cable 


is about as big as a pencil, and the plug’ 


tapers down from that to the size of the 
lead. 

Every time a plug goes in it has to 
make three connections—one for the sig- 
nals and two to talk over. The cable that 
connects them also has to carry three 
wires, and it has to be as flexible as 2 
piece of string, for it is drawn out of its 
home under the desk, twisted about, and 
Gropped back hundreds of times a day. 

Modern invention has not yet made 1 
plug cable that can be depended on for a 
minute. Every one in the city is tested 
daily, but it may break within a minute 
after the test. They all have to be re- 
placed every three months, and may fail 





them 
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the minute they are put into, service. 

One more little detail—when a switch- 
board is busy there is a perfect network 
of plug cables webbing across the switch- 
board in front of the girl, sometimes as 
many as thirty. Each plugged in at both 
ends—making 60 strands. To help her 
find the one she wants, the cables are al- 
ternately colored red, green and gray-- 
probably white originally, and the little 
signal lamps are similarly colored, so that 
when a green light shows the girl should 
follow the corresponding green cord, and 
take that down. 





“The manipulating of these plug cables 
has to be done with almost incredible 
swiftness. On the average, a girl will put 
up a connection every 33.2 seconds. Er- 


rors are bound to occtt® The best the 
company has ever been able to do was to 
hold the number down to 3.5 per cent-—- 


two hundred. 
12 in 200.” 


seven in Now it is 60 per 


cent more 





D. C. Phillips, president of the Mareng« 
(lowa) Telephone Co. lately acquired the 























Joint Disconnected During Storms to 
“Make the House Safe.”’ 


of his Mutual competitor and 
with it several things he had never seen 
before. 


property 


He took a picture of one of 
(shown TELEPHONY’S 
readers could enjoy a laugh with him. 

Just to the left of the picture is a 
pillar, to the drop was 
fastened, running thence to the loop joint 
seen in the center. In case of lightning, 
the telephone was disconnected at this 
joint to “make the house safe.” 

The black object in the foreground is 
a flat iron, the weight of which was sup- 
posed to make a good connection. This 
subscriber objected seriously to the new 
drop, which also Mr. Phillips 
lost no time in getting it installed. 


above) so 


porch which 


shows. 


While that form of disconnect switch 


undoubtedly is approved by farm line 


subscribers, commercial companies can- 
not tolerate such practices—for they be- 
high 


resistance joints do not contribute to ef- 
ficient transmission. 


lieve in furnishing service and 


The 
Association is the first state association— 
at the commencement of the “New Fra” 


lowa Independent Telephone 
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members 


its 


—to agitate advertising by 
in their “Hometown” papers. A couple 
of months ago Secretary Chas. C. Deer- 
ing sent out a circular letter to associa- 
tion members advocating newspaper ad- 
vertising and outlining a plan for the fur- 
nishing of copy. Here is what he wrote: 


“Do 
ing? Men advertise for various reasons; 
some purely to sell their wares; 
to promote 


you do any newspaper advertis 
others 
friendly feelings and good 
will, and others for various reasons 

One important for a_ utility 
company’s advertising is to encourage 
friendly public relations. 
tle know about your business, the bet- 
ter satisfied they are likely to be with 
results. 

Tell them the facts 
and some physical facts about your plant. 


reason 


The more peo- 


some of financial 
Give them some idea of what you have to 
contend with; when you have losses from 
sleet, fire, or other disaster, tell the pub- 
lic all about it; 


material 
and. labor costs have gone up in recent 
years. 


tell them how 


Show them that your problems 
along this line are much the same as 
those of Show 
that human want 
treatment at their hands. 


other businesses. them 


you are and human 

Several of our companies want us to 
furnish them copy for ads in their week- 
ly papers. 
ing of our executive committee, 
retary 


Accordingly at a recent meet- 
the sec- 
was instructed to address you 
and give all companies desiring such ser- 
vice an opportunity. 

Our plan is to furnish copy for weekly 
ads. Our charges will be based on cost 
and will be very small, depending some- 
what on the number subscribing for the 


We the 


afire do 


service. do not expect to set 


world with these ads, but we 


plan to tell people something about our 
business. We enclose copy for four ads 
which will give you some idea of 


plan. 


our 


The way to get results is to keep ever- 
lastingly at it—advertise 
week out, keep hammering. 


week in and 

We want suggestions from you. 

Drop us a line and tell us you want 
this service regularly, or until ordered 
discontinued. - Do it now. 

Read the article on ‘Newspaper Pub- 
licity’ by B. J. Mullaney in 
of July 12.” 
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We like the idea of the 
tion and believe with Secretary Deering 


lowa associa- 


that it will develop into a general pub- 


licity campaign. Such a campaign is 
needed in every state and undoubtedly 
other state associations will follow 


lowa’s lead. 

Several years ago the Texas associa- 
inaugurated ‘an 
for its members, but the war relegated it 
to oblivion for the time being. It will 


tion advertising service 


come back. 





Sunday Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


By Well Clay 


A sin-sick sinner to the good Lord cried: 

“Does it then take but one act to decide 

My fate for the future—whether Heaven 
or Hell? 

I would know the answer, pray Good 
Lord tell? 


“If I’ve spent all my days in the doing of 
good, 

But in one weak moment it happened I 
should 

Step aside from the path that’s narrow 
and straight, 

Would that step from virtue then settle 
my fate? 


“And is it true, Good Lord, though wicked 


I’ve been, 
If I repent and reform before my last 


end, 
That act will pass my most sinful soul 
through 


The gates up above—Oh, Lord, is that 
true?” 

Each person who lives his alloted num- 
ber of days and has the usual trials and 
tribulations beset his daily life, probably 
imagines at some period or another that 
he is the only one who has to work out 
many of the problems which are strewn 
along his pathway. He may try to solve 
for himself some of them and _ then 
imagine that he is the first to tackle those 
particular ones. 

But he is most grievously mistaken, for 
thousands and millions of people have 
passed that way before he was ever born, 
and the problems are not new at all, al- 
though they are dressed in different garb 
than those that paraded before prehis- 
toric man and demanded to be taken into 
consideration. 

The young man, just fallen in love, 
might imagine that no one before has 
ever loved the object of their desire as 
he loves the angel on earth on whom he 
is now showering his affections. It’s all 
old stuff and was old when the ancient 
kings of Egypt laid out those pyramids, 
the reason for which has long been lost 
in the mists of antiquity. The girls are 
only in new dress. 

Even as to that it is not very sure, for 
perhaps the modern girl is but digging up 
fashions old at the time of the flood, 
when she adorns her person or arranges 
her tresses. They are the same old girls 
with the same equipments of love, hate, 
ambition, foolishness, and what not, that 
the girls had who could still look over 
the fence into the garden of Eden be- 
fore that ceased to be a landmark. 

Every telephone man, struggling along 
all alone in his little field of activity gets 
to meet up with pretty nearly every phase 
of work and trouble which might fall to 
the lot of the employes of a large city 


plant and it is his duty to solve as best 
he may the questions daily coming be- 
fore him. These same questions have 
been solved before by thousands of men 
in the telephone field, and outside, per- 
haps, but many a telephone man might 
imagine that he has solved an original 
problem and done something new. 

Were he to write his experiences, 
many who would read his efforts would 
recognize old trails oyeg which they may 
have trodden in tribulation before they 
found a way out. Many would be glad 
to find the solution té their present prob- 
lem, and many would read and forget 
until they, too, were called upon to pass 
over that road, when they would per- 
haps vainly try to recall the directions. 

While, as I say, there may be a few 
who imagine that they alone have been 
called upon to meet some particular 
problem, yet the majority of telephone 
men know that directions for meeting 
most problems are printed and available 
in the form of trade papers and books 
on the subject. They have been gleaned 
and sifted from the written experiences 
of those who have gone before and were 
thoughtful enough to leave a record of 
their journey blazed along the tangle of 
the wilderness. 

Where one has solved a problem and 
written the recipe therefor, there are 
thousands who solve that same problem 
who forget all about it and their lesson 
is lost to the world. But those who do 
write the proper solution guide the mul- 
titudes that travel with their eyes on the 
sign posts along the way. If the solu- 
tion is not right, the matter will soon be 
remedied by the posting of a better di- 
rection by more careful travelers of the 
route. 

Of what use then, we might ask, is it 
for each and all of us to bother our 
heads about trying to solve questions 
that come up in our every-day work 
when all we have to do is to buy a book 
on the subject or subscribe for a trade 
paper, and thereby get all the knowledge 
necessary? For the reason that no two 
problems are just exactly alike and every 
one calls for just a little different solu- 
tion to fit it to the case in hand. All 
the books can give is a knowledge of 
general symptoms, and tell you as to 
general results and how to proceed to 
obtain them, 

Suppose you were to buy a new auto- 
mobile when you had never owned or 
driven one before. You would either get 


someone to show you as to the operation 
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and care, or else you would get a book 
of instructions on the subject and look it 
over thoroughly before you tried to start 
the machine at all. You would be foolish 
to try to solve alone all the problems 
connected with the running of such a 
vehicle when, for a few dollars, you 
could read the experiences of someone 
else who had mastered each phase of it 
and probably lost cuticle and spoiled 
clothes in the process. 

What need for you to go through with 
all the anguish and axle grease which 
was the lot of the other fellow? None— 
and yet you would be foolish to sit down 
at the steering wheel of a machine with 
a book in one hand and expect to consult 
it expeditiously and find the solution for 
each problem that arose. You would 
soon be in the ditch. 

It is the right thing to do as the wise 
man does: Find out all the other fellow 
knows about the running of a machine, 
or telephone plant, or whatever you are 
going to try to operate, then try to do 
the best you can in actual practice, re- 
ferring only to the authorities, in your 
leisure time or when you are up against 
something hard and at a standstill tem- 
perarily. 

Then you can read understandingly and 
effectively. You can make greater head- 
way than if you tried to go it alone, and 
travel a safer road without wasting time 
exploring every little blind alley that 
opens up along the way and looks for a 
ways like a passable trail. 

APHORISM: The true 
reads all the current dope. 


fan always 


Illinois Independent Companies 
Are “Home” Institutions. 

In the state of Illinois there are 1,300 
Independent telephone companies, serving 
approximately 500,000 subscribers and 
having a total investment of $60,000,000. 

The investors in these properties num- 
ber 30,000 and 80 per cent of them live 
in the same towns in which the com- 
panies render service, practically all of 
the stock in the case of each individual 
company being held by the home people 
and the bonds by the home bank. 


New Exchange at Theresa, Wis., 
to Be Ready in October. 

Work on the new exchange building 
of the Theresa Telephone Co., of Ther- 
esa, Wis., is under way and it is expected 
that it will be ready for occupancy Oc- 
tober 1. The building will be a one-story 
structure, 24 by 28 ft., of brick construc- 
tion, and will cost approximately $3,000. 
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Attached 
by 
hand 









Can be 
used over 
and over 
again 


Practicall 
indestructible 






Bonita Rings will give you the most 


satisfaction because of their many 
| good features 


These rings embody every feature that you want in a cable ring. 


For simplicity and ease of installation, they cannot be excelled. They are attached by hand 
without the use of any tool. Just place the right-hand hook end over the strand—then squeeze 
the body portion together and snap the left-hand hook under and over the strand. They can 
be attached twice as rapidly as rings requiring a tool or plier. They hold securely under the 
most severe strains. This is due to their peculiar design—the result of extensive experiments 
and tests. When mounted on the messenger strand, they are rigid, immovable and cannot creep 
—even during a cable pull. 


yu 


Bonita Rings are made from a high carbon semi-spring special sectioned steel wire about "x4 
in size, with full rounded edges. They are coated with a heavy deposit of zinc, after forming. 


Bonita Rings can be readily detached by hand and used over and over again. Made in eight sizes 
—1Y%” to 4%"—each size will fit two sizes of strand. Write for samples and literature. 


Apruiance Co. 


84 Waters Avenue 


EVERETT, MASS. ee 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The officers of the company are: 
President, P. Gunther, of Campbellsport; 
vice-president, Andrew Strachota, of St. 
Kilian; secretary and manager, Chris. 
Schmaltz, of Theresa; treasurer, Nathan 
Haessly, of Theresa. 


Shells Buried in Fields of France 
Located by Telephone. 
France’s war zone agricultural problem 
of how to discover the presence under- 
ground of unexploded shells, bombs and 
grenades has just been solved by a little 
invention by M. Guitton, professor of 

physical science at Nancy. 
With the little instrument Prof. Guit- 
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ton has perfected each individual shell, 
bomb and grenade now lying snugly 
tucked away under French soil waiting 
for an opportunity to blow up any farmer 
whose plow or harrow has the misfortune 
to molest it, will instead call up the farm- 
er by telephone and notify him of the 
precise spot where the shell, bomb or 
grenade is resposing. 

Prof. Guitton in perfecting his inven- 
tion has availed himself of Hughe’s well- 
known principle of balance by induction 
invented by studying the molecular struc- 
ture of metals and perfected later for 
the use by surgeons in locating pieces of 
metal imbedded in the flesh. 


Guitton’s instrument consists of two 





Vol. 77. No. 12. 
large wooden hoops, each one encircling 
an electrical coil, one of which carries a 
variable electric current while the other 
one is mounted on a telephone apparatus. 

If the opposing currents in passing 
through the earth that is being examined 
meet with no metallic objects nothing 
happens. But if they encounter a bomb, 
or a shell or a grenade, the telephone be- 
gins immediately to buzz, and all the 
farmer has to do is to dig the shell out 
with care. 

The instrument will locate masses of 
metal weighing 25 pounds at a depth of 
about two feet, while smaller pieces can 
be located at a depth of from.one foot to 
18 inches, 


~ Biographical and Personal Notes 


Walter J. Uhl, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Logansport Home 
Telephone Co., Logansport, Ind., has 
been with the company in the same capac- 
ity since he assisted in its organization, 
18 years ago. 

Backed by Mr. Uhl—a broad-minded, 
big-gauged business man of the type 
which develops into Wanamakers, Fields, 
and other successful commercial men of 
national reputation — the Logansport 
Home company was assured of success 
from the start. From a small beginning 
in 1901, when he_ secured his first 
franchise in the city of Logansport, the 
company has developed into a system of 
over 5,000 stations, operating 
changes. The main exchange, 
port, has common battery 
while the others, Galveston, Lucerne, 
New Waverly, Walton, and Young 
America, are all magneto: plants. The 
company has no local Bell competition 
in its territory. 

“Walter,” as Mr. Uhl is known by his 
many telephone friends, has a most com- 
prehensive mind which readily absorbs 
commercial facts, classifying and analyz- 
ing them. His is a mind that sees a 
problem from all its many aspects, in- 
stinctively, and acts with wisdom. And 
the problems which he has had to cope 
with in the operation of the Logansport 
system—not the least of which have been 
the destructive sleet storms of the past 
few years—have been many and varied. 
Cass county and adjacent territory have 
been in the center of the sleet district 
for the past several years and the result- 
tant losses have not only confronted Mr. 
Uhl with the problem of rebuilding lines 
and restoring service but the solution of 
a big financial problem as well. 

As director and a former member of 
the executive committee of the United 
States Independent, Telephone Associa- 
tion, Mr. Uhl is active in association af- 
fairs, national as well as state. He was 
one of the organizers.of the Indiana In- 


six ex- 
Logans- 


equipment, 


dependent Telephone Association and has 
served as member of the board of di- 
rectors since that time. For a number 
of years he held the office of vice-presi- 
dent and for several years was secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Being a good speaker and having a 
natural understanding of people, ‘“Wal- 
ter” has no difficulty in placing his ideas 
before men in such a manner as to make 
himself readily understood. And _ the 
suggestions and ideas advanced by him 

















Walter J. Uhl, of the Logansport (Ind.) 
Home’ Company, Is One of Indiana’s 
Most Progressive Telephone Men. 

‘at the various telephone conventions at- 
tended by him have always been con- 

structive. 

As a director of the Rotary club and 
as a member of the Liberty Loan com- 
mittee, during the war “Walter” put 
forth his best efforts to putting the vari- 
ous loans “over the top’ and took an 
active part in the raising of all of the 
war benevolences. 


H. O. Norup, traffic manager of the 
Copenhagen Telephone Co., of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, is spending some time 
in this country visiting the larger cities 
and inspecting the various types of tele- 


phone equipment. in operation in this 
country. 
Earl F. Francis, manager of the 


Portage County Telephone Co., at Ra- 
venna, Ohio, resigned recently to become 
head electrician for the Mason Cotton 
Fabrics Co., of Kent, Ohio. Mr. Kent 
has been connected with the Independent 
telephone business in Ohio for the past 
15 years. 

J. L. Rue has resigned as manager 
of the Coshocton Telephone Co., of 
Coshocton, Ohio, but will continue to fill 
the office of president. 

Mr. Rue has directed the company’s 
aftairs since its organization, October, 
1918, when the consolidation of the plants 
of the Citizens Telephone Co. and the 
Central Union Telephone Co. was effect- 
ed. Prior to that time he was president 
and manager of the Citizens company, 
serving in that capacity for about 16 
years—from the time of its organization. 
Under his regime the telephone system 
of Coshocton has grown and prospered. 

Together with his wife and family Mr. 
Rue plans on taking an extended trip 
through the south. 

W. E. Lyons, of Piqua, Ohio, a tele- 
phone man of long experience, succeeds 
J. L. Rue as manager of the Coshocton 
Telephone Co., at Coshocton, Ohio. 

W. D. Haley, for the past five years 
local manager of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Bowling 
Green, Ky., has been made district man- 
ager of the company with headquarters 
at Owensboro, Ky. 


Obituary. 

J. H. Stroemer, for many years own- 
er of the Alvo Telephone Co., of Alvo, 
Neb., passed away recently at his home 
in that city. 
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Construction 
Tools 
Your Workmen Have 


Asked for Them for 
40 Years 






























For nearly half a century 

AGood, All-Around Oshkosh Tools have been 

Tool Bag considered standard — not 

Sn ae A only known as good tools 

Strong and Durable—6 Sizes but as the best the market 
Combines all the good features of the affords. 


various common leather bags. Strongly 


hy und aed mona capes 5 Oshkosh Tools last longer. 
sol pad. halle goed dane tot More than that your work- 
ies nen. ee Ge at te peer men like them, know them, 
dian tenga trust them. 
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Your jobber 
handlesOshkosh 
Tools. Advise 
him of your 


Handy 
Plier! 






—————— 


needs. 
K a IN’S 
blique 
Cutting } Oshkosh Mfg Co. 


Plier 


Electricians, te!- 
ephone men and 
switchboard 
builders will find 
this particular 
oblique cutting 
plier one of the 
most useful tools 
in their kits. 
Cuts clean and Ml 
close, the narrow 
head permitting BF 
its use in con-] 
fined places. f 
Carried by deal- ¥ 
ers everywhere. 


| 519 ,Tell St. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





Cant Hooks 
Peavies 
Carrying Hooks 
Pike Poles 
Shovels 








Catalog sent you on 


A Remarkably 


Spoons 
Digging Bars 
Tamping Bars 

Climbers 
Wire Reels 


request. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS, Mfrs. 


CANAL STA. 34, CHICAGO 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Accounting and Cost System for 
Electrical Manufacturers. 

The third edition of the manual of 
standardized accounting and cost system 
for electrical manufacturing industries 
will be issued about October 1. In 1916 
the Electrical Council appropriated funds 
for this work and appointed a committee 
consisting of executives and accountants 
from 15 representative manufacturing 
companies which has done a large amount 
of work since then. 

This manyal is a complete specification 
of modern factory accounting on practical 
lines. Standard rates of depreciation and 
methods of charging depreciation into 
costs are given. The correct manner of 
handling experimental and development 
charges is given and charges are segre- 
gated so that only proper overhead gets 
into costs. Comprehensive definitions are 
given throughout. 

The importance of correct accounting 
is today clearly recognized and &0 elec- 
trical manufacturers, including the Belden 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago, manufacturers 
of telephone wire and cable, are now 
using this system. Edwin M. Hurley, 
former chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Commerce have both 
officially endorsed the system. 

The manual on this accounting and cost 
system is sold only to electrical manu- 
facturers. Members of the A. M. E. S,, 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Club and Elec- 
tric Power Club can obtain the manual 
for $2, and other electrical manufacturers 
for $2.50 by writing S. L. Whitestone, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Educational Telephone Exhibit at 
Industrial Exposition. 

If the mountain won’t come to Mo- 

hammed, Mohammed must go to the 

mountain. Despite the Rochester (N. Y.) 


Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Jefferson City, Sept. 24-25; 


Joint Meeting, 


Telephone Co.’s standing invitation, few 
of its subscribers ‘ever take the trouble to 
visit its exchanges and gain some knowl- 
edge regarding the operation of a tele- 
phone switchboard. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. and the Rochester Telephone Co., 
therefore, decided to “go to the moun- 


Harrisburg, 
Illinois, Springfield, Nov. 


Sept. 19-20; 


11-13 


stations and the incoming calls from the 
city exchanges was sufficient to reproduce 
closely conditions such as would actually 
obtain in a small exchange of this general 
type. 

The flashing of the lamp signals on the 
switchboard attracted crowds of specta- 
tors, many of whom would ask questions 
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Stromberg-Carlson Central Energy Switchboard in Operation Attracted Crowds of Inter- 
ested Spectators at Recent Rochester Industrial Exposition. 


tain” and made arrangements for a joint 
educational exhibit at the Rochester In- 
dustrial Exposition during the week of 
September 1 to 6. 

A standard Stromberg-Carlson central 
energy lamp signal multiple switchboard 
of 800 lines’ capacity was installed in the 
exhibit space and connected to pay sta- 
tions within the space and in various 
places throughout the different exhibition 
buildings. 


The traffic originated by these pay 


which indicated that the public knows less 
regarding the telephone system than any 
other public utility. 

It is believed by both the Rochester 
Telephone Co. and the Stromberg-Carlson 
company that educational displays of this 
nature are well worth the time and ex- 
pense they require. 

They make for a better mutual under- 
standing between the public and the pub- 
lic service utility which cannot fail to 
be beneficial to all concerned. 





SECURITY CABLE TROLLEYS 


Are simple in design and 


ARMCO IRON 


WELDING RODS 


easily attached. Have am- 
ple strength and no parts 
to break. Cannot tilt or 
come loose from the strand. 
The only trolleys that will 
take any size cable and 
release it. Made in two 
sizes. 

Write for Security 

Bulletin No. 6. 





THE F. BISSELL CO. 


226-228 Huron St. TOLEDO, OHIO 











ELECTRICAL WIRE 


99.84 per cent Pure Iron 
ARMCO IRON Welding Rods are 99.84 per cent pure iron and no 
other welding material equals them in uniformity of composition. 
Two kinds of rods of pastegtess analysis, one for electric and one 
for oxy-acetylene welding, do all the work (and better work) that 
formerly required many different compositions. ARMCO Rods flow 
freely, weld evenly, and give a joint that lends itself perfectly to all 
finishing operations. 

ELECTRICAL WIRE 
ARMCO IRON Electrical Wire, because of its exceptional purity and 
uniformity, is vastly superior to ordinary steel and iron wire. It has 
excellent electrical qualities and great strength, and it offers remark- 
able resistance tocorrosion. Itis widely used in twisted pairs, strand, ; 
bond wires, etc. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Sales Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
Chicago, 29 S. LaSalle St.; Detroit, Book Bidg.; San Francisco, 
American Rolling Mill Company of California; Canadian Dis- 
tributors, Taylor & Arnold, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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